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USE and OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 


IRE may mean failure to the average manufacturer 

or merchant because his capital is invested in operat- 
ing the business, and when the fire comes, he cannot meet 
the necessary running expenses. 


Fire Insurance will pay for rebuilding the plant itself 
but additional ready money is needed to meet the 
financial obligations until the business can be put on a 
paying basis. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance furnishes capital to pay 
the necessary expense that must continue and the profit 
that would have been made. 

Credit Men — keep Credit Men can best serve their interests and protect 


ans iaonase credit by suggesting Use and Occupany Insurance. 


The 


PALATINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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INSURANCE- 
“The Staff of 
Business Life’ 


It is an inspiring sight to 
look across the broad ex- 
panse of waving grain on 
the great wheat fields of the 
Northwest. | There—bread 
is in the making for Amer- 
ica’s millions. 


It is inspiring too, to 
know that insurance plays 
its part in the protection 
and development of our 
agricultural resources. 


In 1926 stock insurance 
companies paid over twelve 
million dollars to agricultur- 
ists on crop losses caused by 
hail alone. This indemnity 
aided the farmer in main- 
taining his banking credit 
and avoiding losses which 
might otherwise have hin- 
dered his next season’s plans. 


But insurance goes even 
farther into the activities 
of this basic industry which 
brings foodstuff to the 
American dining table. It 
guards shipment in transit; 
manufacturing _ processes, 
and stocks of the retailer. 


It facilitates credit and 
enables all, from the pro- 
ducer to the retailer, to op- 
erate on a sound business 
basis. Bread is called “the 
staff of life’; insurance as a 
guarantor of credit and .a 
protector of sound values 
might well be called “the 
staff of business life.” 


This is an advertisement by 
The Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York present- 
ing the place which Fire 
Insurance takes as a vital 
factor of the nation’s devel- 
opment. 


THE HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Charles L. Tyner, President 
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bonds. In 1926 gross premiums written exceeded 
$51,000,000, and during the 31 years of the 
company’s existence claims have been paid in 
excess of $155,000,000. 


Fidelity Bonds Surety Bonds 
Casualty Insurance Burglary Insurance 
Credit Insurance hai 
Guaranteed Attorneys Department yp 


Branch Office or Agency in Every City and Town in the United States and Canada 
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Seligman Approves Instal- 
ment Credit 


HE economic soundness of in- 
aie credits has been doubt- 
ed by many. 
gons on this much debated subject 
have been drawn by Edwin R. A. 
Sigman, professor of political econ- 


Some striking conclu- 


amy at Columbia University. At a 
dinner at the Ritz-Carlton, New 
York, given in his honor November 


17, before about 500 business and 
professional leaders, including lead- 
ers of the credit fraternity, revealed 
the results of 15 months exhaustive 
research on instalments conducted by 
himself and a large corps of assist- 
ants. This work was financed by the 
General Motors Corporation, under 
the condition that Professor Selig- 
man have entire freedom of inquiry 
and judgment. 

His conclusions are that instalment 
selling is an economically sound 
method of financing; that it has 
proved itself one of the most pow- 
erful factors in creating the present 
prosperity of the United States; that 
ithas increased production, stabilized 


output, and increased purchasing 
power; that there are no greater 
risks attending consumers’ credits 


than producers’ credits, if properly 
administered ; that a business depres- 
sion would not be intensified by out- 
standing consumers’ credits; that a 
study of conditions during an almost 
absolute business depression. caused 
by a coal strike in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, even showed certain advan- 
tages in instalment credit over bank 
credit, because bankers are forced to 
continue extending credits of doubt- 
ful soundness, whereas the volume 
of outstanding instalment paper di- 
minishes constantly. 

Research showed that the finance 
company should be a dispenser of 
credit, and not a seller of automo- 
biles. The same principles used 
all credit practices apply to consum- 
e's credit. Professor Seligman de- 
cared that individual credit is going 
through the same phases as every 
preceding form of credit, ending with 
the recognition of its value as a part 
of the modern economy. 

The report was prefaced with 
liscussion by John W. Raskob. 
thairman of the finance committee 
of General Motors Corporation, who 
pointed out that in the automobile 
mdustry the. percentage of cars sold 
on the instalment basis is estimated 
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Or interest to Credit Manager 
and customer alike 


Fire insurance is one of the essen- 
tials in the business-building 
force of credit and in that capac- 
ity is working for creditor and 
debtor alike, not only when a 
fire occurs BUT ALL THE TIME. 


(QUEEN 


INSURANCE Co, | 
AMERICA 


Fire Tourist Sprinkler Leakage Earthquake Explosion Marine 
Automobile Riot and Civil Commotion _ Registered Mail Tornado 


Incorporated in New York State 1891. Capital $3,000,000 


Total Assets, January 1, 1927 $21,398,020 
Liabilities 14,242,433 


7,155,586 
Surplus to Policyholders ... 10,155,586 


HEAD OFFICE and EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Southern Dept.: Pacific Coast Dept.: Marine Dept.: Cuban Dept.: 


CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CITY HAVANA 
F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. John E. Hoffman, Mgr. Trust Co. of Cuba 
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“It’s All Your Own Fault!” 


VER the desk of an architect——who has designed scores of beau- 
tiful and practical buildings—I noticed the other day a type- 


written card reading, “It’s All Your Own Fault!” 
“Is that addressed to your clients or vourself,” I asked. 


“Oh, to myself,” he answered. “I took a long walk in the country 
last Sunday and went over in my mind all the grief that I had met with 


in my profession during the past year or so——” 
“A pleasant occupation !”’ I remarked. 


“Not very pleasant,” he admitted, “but illuminating. Being entirely 
alone and in a candid state of mind, I took up each incident and figured 
out how many of my troubles might have been avoided by foresight or 
even plain common sense on my part. The result was even more pain- 
ful than [| suspected it would be. I found that in only two minor in- 
stances it was possible for me honestly to blame someone else (over 
whom I had no control) for the grief that had occurred. Sometimes | 
came near to blaming the client, but thought better of it because if | 
had been sufficiently persuasive. I could have got the client to behave 


differently. 


“In cases where contractors had -been the immediate cause of the 
trouble, I decided that the fault was really mine, sometimes because I 
had chosen the wrong contractor, and sometimes because I had not kept 


after him hard enough.” 


As I left the office of my friend, the architect, I decided that his wall 
motto, “It’s All Your Own Fault!” would be a particularly appropriate 


one for several men I know,—including possibly myself. 


Editor. 
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Goode Olde Days 


How often we hear it—the good old 
days. Good in our recollections chiefly 
because of the low cost of life’s essentials 
then as compared {with the high cost of 


living today. : F 


Food, clothes, rent, fuel, transportation, ol 
amusement, almost everything you can va al 
think of costs many times what it did in 4 
the “good old days”—everything except 4 4a 
insurance. ; Credi 

Of all the things necessary for our daily 
welfare, comfort and protection, insur- 
ance is one of the few producing a better 
article at a lower price. As far as insur- 
ance is concerned the “good old 
days” are still here. How many 
people realize this? 


od 


AMERICANEAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Jhe GONTINENTAL FirRsSTAMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York. NY. 


Ernest Sturm, Chairman of the Boards 


Paul L. Haid, President 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“AMERICA FORE” GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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“The Continuing Clause” 


Decision Affecting Value in Financial Statements 
By E. Paul Phillips 


Eastern Business Manager, and Manager Adjustment Bureau Department, N. A. C. M. 


INANCIAL or property state- 

ments are an important fac- 

tor in commercial credit. They 
have played a big part in the wide 
expansion of credit in American 
Business. 

One of the chief problems of the 
Credit Department has been that of 
obtaining frequent financial  state- 
ments from customers. When the 
National Association of Credit Men 
prepared and recommended a finan- 
cial statement form with a “continu- 
ing clause,”—which provided that 
the statement was to be used as the 
basis of future credit as well as pres- 
emt and placed upon the debtor the 
burden of notifying the creditor of 
material changes in his financial con- 
dition—it was believed a happy solu- 
tion had been found for one of the 
chief problems of the Credit De- 
partment. It was felt that the “con- 
tinuing clause’’ made it unnecessary 
for the Credit Department to obtain 
new statements each year because a 
statement containing such clause was 
aitomatically brought up to date 
tery time the maker purchased mer- 
thandise on credit. 

On October 18, 1927, a decision 
Wa§ rendered by the United States 
Gienit Court of Appeals, Fourth 

ict, in the case of the Interna- 
Shoe Company vs. T. L. Kahn, 
affects materially the value of 
continuing clause’. In this case 

Court affirmed the decision of 

District Court that the discharge 
of the bankrupt should not be denied 


>A NLIES#itder Section 14-B of the Bank- 


| tuptey Act on the grounds that the 


A Word to the Wise 
Credit Manager 


6¢T is recommended that 

creditors, when extend- 
ing credit on the basis of a 
financial statement containing 
a ‘continuing clause’, refer in 
writing, in some way or other, 
to the continuing effect of the 
statement, whenever  pur- 
chases are made on credit by 
the debtor.” 


bankrupt had given his creditors a 
statement containing a “continuing 
clause” upon one date which was 
acted upon at a later date when the 
financial condition of the bankrupt 
had become materially changed and 
the creditor had not been notified in 
accordance with the provision of the 
“continuing clause”’. 

The circumstances of the case 
are as follows: T. L. Kahn, hav- 
ing been duly adjudicated a bank- 
rupt in the District Court on Janu- 
ary 5, 1926, filed a petition for a 
discharge from his debts under the 
3ankruptecy Act. The Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, a creditor 
oi the bankrupt, filed specifications 
in opposition td the discharge on 
the ground that the bankrupt had 
obtained certain goods, wares and 
merchandise from it upon a ma- 
terially false statement in writing 
made by him for the purpose of 
obtaining credit from the com- 
pany. The statement in question 
was made by the bankrupt on 
April 19, 1922, upon a printed form 


furnished by the _ International 
Shoe Company. It showed that 
the bankrupt was then possessed 
in assets of $30,000, including Lib- 
erty Bonds in the amount of $4,- 
QOO and owed only $6,000, giving 
him a net worth of $25,000. The 
statement form contained the fol- 
lowing condition in print over the 
signature of the bankrupt: 

“The above statement is made for 
the purpose of obtaining credit from 
the International Shoe Company now 
or hereafter and the same shall stand 
good as to any future purchases un- 
less there should be a material change 
in which case I will notify them be- 
fore making further purchases from 
them.” 

[It also contained the following 
printed statement over the signa- 
ture of the company: 

“Please fill out the following blank 
and return the same to us. This state- 
ment will be used by us only for our 
confidential information. 

“It is a well established business 
principle that financial statements 
should be made at least once a year. 
The largest and strongest financial 
companies do this because they recog- 
nize that capable character and ability 
are the basis of all credits. 

“In business it is necessary to take 
careful inventory at least once a year 
to keep an accurate set of books show- 
ing all sales both cash and credit.” 
When the statement was made, 

it was a correct account of the 
bankrupt’s condition. Thereafter, 
from time to time the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company sold goods 
to the bankrupt on credit. Sales 
were made on credit in 1922, 1923 
and 1924. All of the bills were 
paid when they matured. Be- 
tween May 15, 1925, and October 
31, 1925, however, the Interna- 
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tional Shoe Company sold to the 
bankrupt merchandise an appre- 
ciable portion of which remained 
unpaid for at the time of bank- 
ruptcy. Thus it appears that the 
bankrupt paid for nearly 90 per 
cent. of the goods purchased by 
him in the four year -period and 
greatly reduced the amount of his 
purchases during the last year. 


Financial Condition Had 
Changed 


A material change had taken 
place in the financial condition of 
the bankrupt when purchases were 
made in the early part of 1925. 
His net worth had been reduced to 
a much lower figure than was 
shown in-the financial statement ; 
and he had disposed of the Liberty 
Bonds; but he did not notify the 
International Shoe Company, 
which on its own part, sold the 
goods during 1925 relying on the 
statement of April 19, 1922, believ- 
ing that the financial condition of 
the bankrupt remained unchanged. 
Had it known of the change it 
would not have accepted the or- 
ders and extended the credit. 


The Court was of the opinion 
that there was no evidence that 
the bankrupt, designedly and with 
corrupt intent, undertook to de- 
ceive the International Shoe Com- 
pany for the purpose of obtaining 
merchandise in 1925, as the com- 
pany did not at any time in the 
three preceding years remind him 
of the financial statement which 
he made on April 19, 1922, and the 
Court thought it was reasonable 
to assume that the bankrupt for- 
got (if, indeed, he ever read the 
finely printed “continuing clause”) 
his promise to notify the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company of a change 
in his financial condition. The 
Court, moreover, held that a 
broken promise of a buyer, con- 
tained in a true statement of his 
resources, wherein he agreed to 
notify the seller of a change in his 
financial condition, did not bring 
him within the terms of Section 
14-B of the Bankruptcy Act so as 
to require the denial of the dis- 
charge. 


Value of Continuing Clause 


Has or has not the decision in 
this case rendered valueless the 
“continuing clause” in the finan- 
cial statement? 


The answer to this question is 
of great importance to Credit De- 
partments. In the opinion of the 
writer, the decision has not de- 
stroyed the value of the “continu- 
ing clause”. The decision has, 
however, rather definitely defined 
its limitations. Let us analyze 
the Court’s decision as given by 
Judge Morris A. Soper. 

We must keep in mind that the 
purpose of this was to bar 
the discharge of the debtor under 
Section 14-B, particularly subdivision 
3, of the Bankruptcy act, which reads 
as follows: 

“Obtained money or property on 
credit upon a materially false state- 
ment in writing, made by him to any 
person or his representative for the 


purpose of obtaining credit from such 
person.” 


The Court expressed the opin- 
ion that there can be no doubt 
that a financial statement may 
have a continuing effect so as to 
bind one who corruptly issues it 
with the intention obtaining 
credit and cited as authority on 
this point the following cases: 
Gerdes vs. Lustgarten, 266 U. S. 
321; Ragan vs. Cotton (5th Cir- 
cuit) 200 Fed. 546, 550; and Hai- 
mowich vs. Mandel (3rd Circuit), 
243 Fed. 338,342. These cases 
held that, where a bankrupt for 
the purpose of obtaining credit has 
made a false financial statement 
which provides that it shall be 
binding for continuing credit un- 
less changed, and a creditor has 
extended credit upon the strength 
of the statement within the time 
in which the bankrupt intended 
the statement to serve that end, 
the discharge should be denied. 

The test whether a false state- 
ment given upon one date and 
acted upon at a later date operates 
as a bar to discharge is whether 
at that time the false statement 
was still in force and binding upon 
the bankrupt. This is to be deter- 
mined according as it is found that 
the sale on credit was or was not 
the proximate result of the state- 
ment and that its original falsity 
was or was not the thing that 
worked the mischief. 

In rendering the opinion for the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Judge 
Soper stated that the mere lapse 
of time between the statement in 
1922 and the extension of credit 
in 1925 does not in itself deter- 
mine the case and that there were 
other circumstances which caused 


case 


of 
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the Court to sustain the verdict of 
the District Court. 
Intention of the parties, in the 
opinion of the Court, determines 
whether or not a_ statement of 
financial condition is to be given 
a continuing effect for any given 
period of time. The Court be. 
lieved that the statement in this 
case indicated that it was not to 
be kept alive and continued ag q 
true account of the bankrupt’s cop- 
dition for so long a period as three 
years, notwithstanding the ex. 
pressed provision that it should 
stand good for subsequent pur. 
chases unless there should be a 
material change and notwithstand- 
ing the promise of the buyer to 
give notice of such a change. 


Not Continuing Indefinitely 


The Court pointed out that 
there must be some limit to the 
validity of such a promise and no 
limit was expressed in the provi- 
sions of the statement under con- 
sideration. The Court felt that it 
would be unreasonable, under the 
general practice current in busi- 
ness circles, to construe a state- 
ment as continuing indefinitely un- 
less there were a clear expression 
of such mentioned in the instru- 
ment itself. 

In this connection it appears 
that the Court regarded as of par- 
ticular importance the  Interna- 
tional Shoe Company’s announce- 
ment in its statement form, used 
by the debtor, that _ financial 
statements should be made at least 
once a year. This announcement 
was closely coupled with the re 
quest for the statement. It was 
the opinion of the Court that this 
expression of the International 
Shoe Company was sufficient to 
justify the bankrupt in concluding 
that the statement which he gave 
in April, 1922, would be accepted 
as representing his financial state- 
ment for the ensuing year, but that 
thereafter it would not be consid- 
ered as a fair statement of their 
financial responsibility. 

The Court did not, however, 
base its decision alone on the 
ground that the bankrupt was jus 
tified in not considering the state 
ment as continuing after the end 
of the year in which it was made 
The Court placed more importante 
on the fact that the statement was 
a true statement when it was givel 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Noise, an Office Nuisance 


How It Is Controlled in Some Credit Departments 


LIMINATION of natse as 
K an element of vital impor- 

tance in the Credit Depart- 
ment is emphasized in the comments 
made to the Crepir MontTHLy by 
several credit executives on the arti- 
ce published last month, entitled 
“Less Noise—More Work.” This 
article, in some cases, seemed to touch 
a sore spot. Some of the denuncia- 
tions of noise in offices are published 
herewith. Other commentators 
adopted a balanced, judicial tone, and 
suggested ways and means of elimi- 
nating noise. It is to be inferred, 
perhaps, that this calm attitude ema- 
nates from the fortunate possessors 
of private offices, with sound-proof 
walls and ceilings, noiseless typewrit- 
ers, and telephones that buzz and do 
not ring. 

The cartoon illustrating this article 
may strike some as being far-fetched. 
We believe, however, that many a dic- 
tator and many a dictatee will ap- 
preciate the suggestion it makes, and 
we predict, immediately after the 
publication of this article, a buli 
movement in the stock of Amalga- 
mated Megaphones, Inc. 


Although “in a small office where 
noise does not constitute much of a 
problem,” Charles F. Adams, Credit 
Manager of the Idaho Candy Com- 
pany, and President of the Boise As- 
sociation of Credit Men, says that 
without doubt “the elimination of 
noise in any office will mean increased 
eficiency in turning out work—for 
all of us know that when the office is 
quiet and we are uninterrupted, we 
acomplish more real work than at 
any other time. 


“We know,” he continues, “that 
all of the large manufacturers of of- 
fice equipment are gradually endea- 
voring to eliminate noise in the op- 
eration of their machines, and no 
doubt this has been caused by the de- 
mand for greater efficiency in of- 
fives.” 

F. S. Armistead, Bluefield Furni- 
ture Company, and President of the 
Bluefield Association of Credit Men, 
Says that the workers in his offices 
ate not bothered unduly by noise, as 
they are not crowded, and everyone 








By E. C. Martin 


has an office to himself. He sug- 
gests that noisy surroundings can be 
improved a great deal by the use of 
noiseless typewriters, silencers for 
telephones, and deep-pile rugs, espe- 
cially under typewriter desks. Jf 
comfort and health are to be consid- 
ered at all, Mr. Armistead says, it is 
worth while to install noise-prevent- 
ing devices. 

The Credit Manager of a large 
Southern manufacturer of confec- 
tionery says that in his opinion, “you 
can get used to working, eating, 
sleeping, and drinking under any con- 
ditions, providing, of course, that 
you do not have the ‘one-track’ com- 
plex.” 

The Credit Manager of a large 
produce and commission house in the 


South, commenting on the noise 





question, alludes to the office equip- 
ment manufacturers. After saying 
that many office machines are so 
noisy that they operate against the 
efficiency of an office force and cause 
delay, he adds that he does not see 
how these noises can be eliminated, 
with ordinary modern machinery. 
“But I believe it would be of great 
assistance if the manufacturers would 
bend every effort toward making 
these various modern office machines 
as near noiseless as possible.”’ 

To be up against the problem of 
noise, but powerless to do anything 
about it, is the plight of Fred P. 
Kinney, Treasurer of the Kinney 
Manufacturing Company, and Presi- 
dent of the Boston Credit Men’s As- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Credit in the 
Economic System 


HERE are few farmers and 
business men who do not find 
it necessary and profitable to 

use credit. Long before banks were 
established in the various communi- 
ties, storekeepers and customers had 
developed a widespread system of 
book credit. For hundreds of years 
farmers brought in their produce to 
the general store, receiving a credit 
which was used to pay for groceries, 
clothing, agricultural implements, and 
hardware. So complete was _ this 
practice that many an individual sel- 
dom had cash on hand, seldom saw a 
piece of money. The contributions 
of credit to economic welfare fall 
within four general classifications. 


The Localization of Industry 


Every community is a magnet for 
certain lines of business endeavor ; 
every locality possesses*certain eco- 
nomic advantages that draw indus- 
tries to it. But like the magnet, these 
advantages may be slowly neutralized. 
It required vision a few generations 
ago to anticipate the transition of the 
centre of the packing industry from 
Cincinnati to points farther west; to 
realize that great steel enterprises 
would be established in northern In- 
diana, Colorado, and Alabama; that 
textile mills would be built in the 
South ; that the boot and shoe indus- 
try would obtain a firm foothold in 
the Middle West. With the move- 
inent in population, markets change ; 
with the development of transporta- 
tion, the cost of moving raw mate- 
rials and the finished product is 
revolutionized; with the spread of 
credit facilities capital moves out of 
metropolitan areas and across State 
lines; with congested population 
come high rents, high food costs, and 






The Credoscope 


By Stephen I. Miller 


Executive Manager, Secretary and Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men 


difficulties in moving labor to and 
from work. If the star of empire 
has slowly moved in a westerly di- 
rection, the cause will be found in 
depleted economy in one locality as 
compared with another. Other 
things being equal, industry tends to 
back up to the source of raw ma- 
terial. The credit manager who will 
look out into the future knows the 
ebb and flow of these economies. He 
is a builder in his community to the 
extent that the most worthy man 
and the most worthy industry re- 
ceive his support. 

A community reckons its strength 
and progress in terms of population. 
It may be unfortunate that in the 
ambition to expand numerically many 
important values are overlooked. 
Nevertheless, a given city or district 
desires more industries and more 
people. Competition for manufac- 
turing plants, distributing agencies 
and settlers has become so keen as 
to unify many entire communities in 
the form of a campaign for pro- 
moting industrial growth. Business 
men, credit men have always empha- 
sized markets, raw material, the 
availability of labor, transportation, 
power, and taxes as dominating 
forces in determining the localities 
toward which industries will gravi- 
tate. They have very often over- 
looked the importance of community 
co-operation. Communities in turn 
have quite generally overlooked the 
important role played by the credit 
manager in promoting new indus- 
tries. 

With the plant built and equipped, 
the business has become a member 
of the industrial family of the local- 
ity. Laborers have made all the 
human adjustments necessary to ob- 
tain employment, scores of allied in- 
dustries have been established in or- 
der to share in the new business. The 
credit manager now finds it necessary 
to take a painstaking interest in the 
newly acquired business. Credit is 
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fundamental to the industrial expan- 
sion of a locality. 


Size of the Undertaking 


The question has often been asked: 
How large should an industry be? 
The answer is that it should be large 
enough to make possible the lowest 
possible unit cost of production or 
distribution. It may readily be as- 
sumed that no plant conforms 100 
per cent. to this physical standard; 
nevertheless the successful ones tend 
to approximate this requirement. A 
large number of businesses in every 
industrial locality should never have 
been launched, for they do not have 
sufficient capital to make possible eco- 
nomic operation. During the last 
twenty years large scale business has 
developed by leaps and bounds, due 
to the invention of machinery, expan- 
sion of markets, and the elasticity of 
business organization. The entire 
credit organization has had to be re 
organized in order that the necessary 
capital might be forthcoming. This 
in part was the cause of the Federal 
Reserve Banking System which has 
made possible greater elasticity in 
commercial paper. Enlarged credit 
facilities have made possible units 
capable of utilizing all the economies 
to be found in modern technique, and 
in turn these economies have made 
possible larger consumption of prod- 
ucts. 


The Continuity of Business 


It has often been said that Eng- 
land could not live three weeks if 
cut off from the rest of the world. 
In other words, England has become 
dependent upon outside nations for 
food, raw materials, and markets fot 
finished products. One could say 
with even greater certainty that the 
businesses of a given community 
would be forced to close their doors 
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if credit co-operation should be with- 
drawn. A representative business is 
required to keep a large supply of 
raw materials on hand, and this is 
emphasized whenever there is fear 
of interrupted transportation or labor 
problems. Many plants have thou- 
sands and millions of dollars tied 
up in plant and machinery. Very 
often warehouses are 
well filled with goods 
awaiting cars or a fa- 


yorable turn in the 
market. Good busi- 
ness is a flow of mate- 
rials from mines, 


farms, and forests to 
consumers with the 
least possible delay in 
the plants where they 
are processed. 

Time is the es- 
sential element in 
modern business ; time 
abbreviation in the 
production of the 
commodity and time 


ducers and distributors. Wars, fam- 
ine, earthquakes, fires, strikes, in- 
terrupted transportation, and over- 
supply eventually mean loss of em- 
ployment and loss of business. No 
disturbing force has greater econo- 
mic consequence than rapidly chang- 
ing general prices. When the gen- 
eral level of prices moves up sub- 


On the Threshold of the 
Year 1928 


HE United States passes into the year 1928 
with 


A transportation system that has made possible 
minimum inventories on the part of producers and 
distributors, 


Abundant capital and credit facilities which have 
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destroying the purchasing power of 
incomes that have been created by 
years of saving and industry. Rap- 
idly increasing prices are to the body 
economic as stimulants to the physi- 
cal body. 

Overexpansion in ‘business is the 
direct result.of an upward price 
movement, and has brought hundreds 
of thousands of enter- 
prises to ruin. Even 
the more conservative 
business man finds his 
profits of the boom 
period offset by losses 
during the reaction. 
Even more important 
still—a period of gen- 
eral price advance- 
ment destroys the 
thrift of a _ people. 
This was clearly seen 
as one of the catas- 
trophes of the Great 
War. 

If business is to re- 
main upon a strong 





abbreviation for the been conservatively administered to avoid general economic basis, _ it 
commodity in the 1 inflati must be sufficiently 
} : ; 
storeroom and upon poant inmation, stable to permit the 
the shelves. Large maintenance of a 


scale production, ma- 
chinery, and the divi- 
sion of labor are but 
the destroyers of the 


Sufficient stability in the price level to keep the 
flow of commodities continuous, 


A program of tax reduction, 


strong continuous or- 
ganization. There can 
be no standards of ef- 
ficiency when calcu- 


time element, and a lations are continually 
rapid turnover of Better agricultural conditions and the outlook for upset by changing 
merchandise aims to an enlarged foreign market, and values. At this point 


accomplish the same 
result. Time is money 
and time is risk; time 
is credit, and time is 
banking. There is not 
one business in a hun- 
dred that has enough 
cash to stock up with 
raw materials, market 
its products and pay 
its help, without re- 
course to a bank. The 
man with the dinner 
pail, the corner gro- 
cer, the farmer and the educator 
share in the advantages of the con- 
tinuity of their business and em- 
ployment. No greater example of 
the interdependence of all mankind 
can be found than in the present 
credit organization. 


The Stability of Business 


No condition in business is so im- 
portant as an uninterrupted demand 
accompanied by such a supply of 
commodities as will make prices fair 
to consumers and profitable to pro- 


Economy in business, particularly through con- 
solidation and economy on the part of consumers 
by virtue of more careful buying. 


There is no reason for anxiety as to business so 
long as business men avoid undue expansion of 
plant, cut-throat competition, and the heavy accu- 
mulation of commodities. 





stantially, wages tend to fall behind 
the advancing prices, thus cutting 
down the standard of living enjoyed 
by the laborers. When prices fall off 
sharply, business curtailment brings 
a loss of employment to thousands 
and millions of men. When the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar changes 
sharply, creditors receive more or 
less than they loaned, depending upon 
the direction of the price movement. 
Scheming ne’er-do-wells often appeal 
to the ignorance of a people by ad- 
vocating cheap money and thereby 


the credit manager is 
drawn into the very 
vortex of the econo- 
mic system. An un- 
due expansion of 
credit means an in- 
crease in purchasing 
power which is soon 


reflected in rising 
prices. 
The relation of 


credit to the location, 
size, continuity and 
stability of business 
constitutes a responsibility of the 
first order. The credit manager who 
does not know his facts is a dere- 
lict in the field of industry. When 
business principles are not under- 
stood, when costs are not known, 
when financial statements cannot be 
interpreted, legitimate business is 
jeopardized. Let us remember 
“every man is a pilot in a calm sea,” 
and “in the land of the blind the one- 
eyed man is king.’’ Business is a sci- 
ence, and a scientific conduct is the 
first requirement of a real profession. 


































































































































































































































Is Your Debtor Bonded? 


Surety Bonds as Bulwarks of Credit 


By Edward C. Lunt 


President, The Insurance Society of New York 
Vice-President, Great American Indemnity Company 


LMOST any information 
about a man seeking credit 
is of value to a person 


charged with the responsibility of 
granting or withholding such accom- 
modation, and credit managers long 
ago learned to say, with the old Ro- 
man dramatist, ‘Everything that 
pertains to human life is of interest 
to me.” Yet it may be doubted that 
the average credit manager under- 
stands how large a part surety bonds 
have come to play in modern busi- 
ness, and how useful they may be 
made to him under certain condi- 
tions. 

In the first place, let us consider 
the granting of credit to an individ- 
ual consumer, as distinguished from 
credit sought by business concerns. 

It is well known that surety com- 
panies do not issue fidelity bonds 
(particularly large bonds) in behalf 
of individuals unless the underwrit- 
ers first satisfy themselves by means 
of an exhaustive investigation that 
there is nothing in the past history 
or present character of the persons 
so bonded inconsistent with a belief 
in their integrity and responsibility. 
Can there be any doubt, therefore, 
that a person in whose behalf some 
surety company has felt able to issue 
a fidelity bond is a better credit risk, 
other things being equal, than a per- 
son never so tested or perhaps found 
unequal to the test and rejected by a 
bonding company? Elementary in 
the art of passing upon credits is the 
principle that a person’s character 
constitutes a vital factor in any speci- 
fic case. If so, what better line could 
one get upon an applicant’s qualifica- 
tions in this respect, what evidence 
could more concretely and more con- 
clusively favor a given risk, than the 
existence of a fidelity bond, especial- 
ly if it be a large one covering the 
man in an important position of 
trust? 

Except as regards the applicant’s 
worldly possessions, a fidelity under- 
writer's work is really a good deal 
like that of a credit manager so far 
as consumer risks are concerned ; and 


the reasons that cause an underwrit- 
er to reject an applicant for a fidelity 
bond would have profound influence 
upon, if they did not absolutely con- 
trol, the decision of a credit manager 
considering the same person for 
credit accommodation. This may be 
seen from the following list of rea- 
sons underlying  surety-company 
fidelity rejections, arranged in the 
order of their damaging importance: 

(a) Dishonesty in a former em- 
ployment. 

Addiction to drink, either at 
present or within a compara- 
tively recent time. 

General dissipation, undesir- 
able associates, and the like. 
Gambling in general, or race- 
track gambling, or speculation 
(stocks, grain, oil, etc.). 
Debts, or extravagance, or 
tendency to live beyond 
means. 

(f£) Inability to find references, 
or the receipt of adverse in- 
formation from them, or their 
refusal to say anything. 
Inability to verify the appli- 
cant’s statement of career or 
to account satisfactorily for 
all of his time—because he 
has wilfully suppressed some 
employments, knowing that 
a full disclosure would be 
fatal; or because he has not 
taken the trouble to make an 
accurate statement. 

When the matter of extending 
credit to business houses comes up, 
the connection of fidelity bonds with 
the question is not so apparent, but 
is in many cases none the less real. 
It is undeniable that credit may most 
prudently be granted when the debt- 
or is not only presently possessed 
of resources warranting such accom- 
modation, but when he has surround- 
ed such resources with every safe- 
guard reasonably procurable. 

Assume that the debtor’s business 
is such that a substantial part of his 
assets is exposed to the risk of dim- 
inution or even complete annihilation 
by the dishonesty of employees nec- 


(b) 


(e) 


(g) 


essarily entrusted with such assets, 
And assume that machinery exists 
whereby the debtor can protect him- 
self, conveniently and _ cheaply, 
against such loss by bonding all such 
members of his staff. Then it would 
seem to be reasonably in order for a 
credit manager to require such pro- 
tection where the debtor has failed 
te provide it on his own account. At 
all events, the point would seem to be 
worthy of consideration by credit 
managers. Fortunately fidelity in- 
surance has been liberalized and gen- 
erally perfected in fifty years of ex- 
perience, and is now everywhere 
available through thousands of local 
agents representing scores of bond- 
ing companies. 


Corporate Surety Bonds 


The classification of surety bonds 
which is used by American compa- 
nies for statistical purposes embraces 
twelve grand divisions of risks, with 
numerous subdivisions. We _ have 
considered thus far precisely one 
of these divisions. While most of 
the remaining classifications have lit- 
tle or no direct connection with any 
part of a credit manager’s work, cer- 
tain other kinds of surety risks are 
vitally concerned with his functions, 
and may be adequately cared for by 
means of corporate surety bonds. 
Bankers and dealers in investment 
mortgage bonds, for example, when 
requested to make loans upon the 
security of land and improvements 
thereon prior to the completion of 
such improvements, may safely pro- 
vide the credit, if the conditions 
otherwise are satisfactory (that is, 
aside from the absence or unfinished 
state of the improvements), by pro- 
curing from some surety company, 
before advancing any part of the 
loan, a bond guaranteeing that the 
improvement will be completed in 
accordance with the plans and speci- 
fications. 

Another kind of surety bond is of 
vast importance to credit managers 
connected with certain industries 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Collections by Telephone 


Credit Managers Discuss Speed and Economy 
By J. W. Barr 


The Quaker Oats Company, New York 


HAT the telephone is used 
extensively in retail collec- 
tion work by retail credit 

managers, is well-known, but the 
many ways that the telephone may be 
utilized by the credit departments of 
wholesale and manufacturing con- 
cerns are not so familiar. Little ma- 
terial has been compiled heretofore 
on this interesting and extremely 
practical subject. Some first-hand 
information, however, has been ob- 
tained from the credit departments of 
a number of widely known concerns. 
The men in charge were questioned 
on their use of the telephone as com- 
pared to their use of letters in calling 
for financial statements, discussing 
unearned discounts with the cus- 
tomer, asking for payments past due, 
etc. Their experience—which, on 
the whole, shows the great advan- 
tages of the judicious use of the tele- 
phone in credit work—is described in 
this article. 

In my own department I find that 
the chief advantages of using the 
telephone is in asking for payments 
past due, although we also use it for 
arguing with the customer about un- 


earned discounts. In asking for 
financial statements, we generally 
write to the customer. I feel that 


we are getting into closer touch with 
our customer when we can talk with 
him on the telephone, than if we 
write to him. Usually the telephon- 
ing in connection with collections, 


| XUM| ’ 


discounts, etc., can be delegated to as- 
sistants in the Credit Department. 

We find it better for all concerned 
to keep correspondence down to a 
minimum. One reason is that even 
a specially dictated letter may be re- 
garded as a form letter and conse- 
quently land in the waste-basket. 

Our terms are 10 days less 2 per 
cent., due in full on 11th day. Our 
statements, 6 x 7 inches in size, white 
paper, are made out with one dupli- 
cate, and one more copy on yellow 
paper. These yellow copies are kept 
in an arch file, grouped by days of 
the month. This file is under the 
hand of the man who follows up the 
telephone collections, in nearly every 
case my assistant. 

The average cost per telephone call 
is smaller than the average cost of a 
letter, including, of course, the time 
of the individuals involved in tele- 
phoning or dictating and handling the 
letter. 

We seldom have to write to an ac- 
count, in order to make the collection. 
We find that it is both cheaper and 
quicker for us to use the telephone 


rather than letters—which would 
average between 25 and 35 cents 
each. 


Our Philadelphia office executives 
believe that the use of the telephone 
in credit work cannot be clearly an- 
alyzed without taking into considera- 
tion the temperament and ability of 
both the person doing the telephon- 


the customer who receives 


the message. 


ing and 


They have used the telephone to 
very good advantage, and then again 
it has proved a boomerang. They al- 
ways prefer using the telephone when 
possible rather than getting in touch 
with the customer by letter. There 
is no question but that the telephone 
is quicker, but, in their opinion, not 
cheaper except in local calls, in Phila- 
delphia. 

Such telephoning, in their opinion, 
should not be delegated to an assist- 
ant. After all, the chief function of 
the Credit Department is to cause 
as little friction as possible between 
the house and the customer, and it 
is easy for the unskilled man to make 
enemies over the telephone. The 
tone of the voice and the manner of 
speaking must always be considered 
—it sounds different coming over the 
wire from the way it sounds when 
you are face to face. Surely the 
Sales Department would not entrust 
to an assistant the telephoning of a 
customer to secure an important or- 
der. Why should the Credit Depart- 
ment allow an assistant to telephone 
a customer in straightening out his 
account ? 


Know the Customer! 


Customers are proverbially touchy 
when they are asked for financial 
statements, for money due, or for a 
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remittance to cover unearned dis- 
counts. The Credit Manager must 
know his customers—which ones he 
should telephone and to which ones 
it is preferable to write. Otherwise, 
he is very likely to cause himself a 
large amount of grief. 

In those rare cases where they 
have written and received no reply, 
they have found that a telephone call 
will very frequently get results. They 
seldom have to telephone a customer 
more than once, whereas it may be 
necessary to write several letters to 
effect the same result. 

An executive of our Chicago office, 
says that although they believe that 
using the telephone would be more 
economical in a great many ways, 
they do not ordinarily resort to it 
unless it seems imperative to get 
quick action or to communicate with 
some specific individual. Usually 
they write two or three. letters in 
regard to overdue accounts or any 
other financial matter, dnd if no re- 
sponse is received and the customer 
is conveniently located they try to 
get in touch with him by telephone. 
The cost of a letter would probably 
exceed the cost of a telephone call, 
which, in Chicago, is not more than 
about 3% cents; it all depends on the 
nature of the account. In a few 
cases, it seems they cannot get results 
except by calling the debtors on the 
telephone. 


Cost of Telephone 


Collections 
The Albany branch of a_ well- 
known tire and rubber company 


gives some statistics on the actual 
results obtained from telephone col- 
lections, and the cost of the service. 
This branch has, for the past few 
years, carried on an intensive cam- 
paign in connection with its collec- 
tion work, using the telephone toll 
service; it operates within a radius 
of about 150 miles of Albany. The 
company considers 90 per cent. of 
the total billing to be the ideal col- 
lection each month. About 75 per 
cent. of the total collections, or 
$100,000 per month are affected by 
the use of the telephone. The cost 
for toll service in connection with 
this particular activity is about $250 
per month, or about $.0025 per dol- 
lar collected. This company consid- 
ers the telephone the cheapest and 
most efficient means of collecting its 
accounts and believes that telephone 
requests for settlement of accounts 
have a greater effect than letters. 









The Credit Manager of a na- 
tionally known canned milk com- 
pany finds it advantageous, at times 


to telephone customers regarding 
collections and other matters, but 


this is confined almost entirely to 
local business. This company uses 
the telephone in conjunction with 
statement and dunning correspond- 
ence, and finds that in this way it 
gets quicker action than by corre- 
spondence alone. It feels perfectly 
safe in delegating this phase of the 
work to competent assistants in the 
Credit Department. 

A well known soup company ex- 
plains that most of the collection 
work is done by mail, because “our 
customers are scattered throughout 
the country. At times we use the 
telephone to talk to customers situ- 
ated at nearby points; but that is 
usually only after we have failed to 
get answers to our communications. 
Sometimes it is effective, and just 
as often not. Followed along 
proper lines, collection by mail is, in 
our opinion, just as effective and 
satisfactory as by telephone.” 


Cheap and Speedy 


The telephone in credit work is 
much cheaper than letters, in the 
opinion of H. Edmondson, Credit 
Manager of the Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., who says 
that his Credit Department “con- 
sists of the Credit Manager and one 
woman assistant who checks orders 
and also does all the book-keeping, 
sends out statements and most of the 
other detail work. The telephone is 
used by both, principally for local 
calls about past due accounts, dis- 
counts and also to request financial 
statements, which is much cheaper 
than writing letters. 

“Occasionally we use the long dis- 
tance telephone for requesting checks 
on past due accounts, where we feel 
that quick action is advisable. We 
find that letters or telegrams are 
cheaper when immediate action is 
not required.” 

V. F. Montenyohl, Assistant 
Treasurer of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, says that the long 
distance telephone is used frequently 
in credit work. “Naturally we use 
it as a saver of time, but the infor- 
mation we secure is perhaps of no 
greater value than it would be were 
the inquiries made by mail. Frequent- 
ly when we are in need of informa- 
tion in a hurry we use the telephone 
in calling mercantile agencies and 
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creditors whom we know to be inter- 
ested in the particular account. 


“We seldom, if ever, use the tele- 
phone to secure credit information 
direct from the prospective account, 
although, of course, we do use this 
method of getting old accounts ad- 
justed in order to clear the way for 
further business. 


“In the sale of original equipment, 
that is, tires to car manufacturers, 
we can usually secure very complete 
information in a relatively short pe- 
riod of time by talking over the tele- 
phone with men we know personally, 
and who are thoroughly familiar 
with the affairs of the concern in 
question. From this standpoint ou 
trade contacts are really more im- 
portant than the method used for se- 
curing the information, because there 
is an intimate acquaintanceship, and 
in these circumstances, extreme 
frankness is the rule, and expression 
of opinion at times is of more value 
than the actual experience with the 
account.” 

Eugene J. Bush, of the W. J, 
MecCahan Sugar Refining & Molasses 
Company, Philadelphia, says that 
“conditions vary with each case. The 
use of the telephone in our collec- 
tion work in the nearby districts is 
increasing yearly and offers the ad- 
vantage of direct touch, with the 
probability of a definite and immedi- 
ate reply.” 

One of the largest sugar refining 
companies says that although the 
Credit Department has no: set rules 
for handling credit matters, “it is 
customary for us to use the tele- 
phone daily in collecting for invoices 
due from jobbers in the metropoli- 
tan district. We believe it is much 
quicker and it has a better effect than 
writing letters. It is also our cus- 
tom, at times, if circumstances war- 
rant, to advise a jobber that we will 
not allow discount if more than the 
usual ten days is taken. It is sel- 
dom that we use the telephone in 
collecting accounts outside the metro- 
politan district.” 

Mark W. Lowe, Credit Manager of 
the Pennsylvania Sugar Company, 
Philadelphia, is of the opinion that 
the telephone has one big advantage 
over the letter—“you can often times 
say orally what you would not care 
te put in writing.” 

He goes on to say: “We have 
never used the telephone for request 
ing financial statements, and I doubt 

(Continued on page 22) 
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| Does Your Sales Mgr. Know? 


How the Salesman Can Render Real Business Service 


HE sales end of an organiza- 
tion should be keenly aware 
that the expense of selling 

is very materially increased by the 
extremely high business death rate 
among retail merchants. These 
business tragedies are often regarded 
as an item of expense or loss, only 
when the expiring merchant fails to 
pay his account in full. 


Sut that is not the whole story, be- 
cause there is a very heavy and ever- 
present item of selling expense in 
securing new customers. Therefore 
anything that can be done to lower 
this death rate in retail business will 
mean for wholesalers, not only less 
selling effort, but more profits as 
well. 

The Sales Manager is truly an 
executive and in his position he has 
a splendid opportunity to render real 
Business Service—the kind that 
means more profit for all concerned. 
Salesmen, working under the direc- 
tion of the Sales Manager, have di- 
rect contact with the customer and 
are thoroughly familiar with his local 
conditions. 

Has the Sales Manager made sure 
that each salesman is able to give in- 
telligent Business Service to his cus- 
tomers? Every day the salesmen are 
answering questions that are of vital 
importance to the customer. Are all 
the salesmen able to give sound ad- 
vice, or do some of them need a little 
coaching? If so, let us see that they 
receive the necessary help, without 
any embarrassment. 

When a customer asks advice, he 
has a right to expect sound and help- 
ful advice—real constructive infor- 
mation. Would we, in our own com- 
panies, trust the judgment of our 
salesmen in answering such every- 
day questions as these: 

“In my business a great deal de- 
pends upon location. Shall I stay in 
this store at $50 a month, or move 
down the street to that store on the 
corner at $100? 


“Shall I advertise in the daily paper 
or by direct mail? How often 
should I turn my stock? 


By B. N. Serviss 



































Leaders in Business 
Service 

M. RUST, Union Oil 
} Company, Los Angeles, 
is chairman for the current 
year of the Business Service 
Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Cred- 
it Men. The other members 
of this committee are: 

O. M. Bryant, The Braun 
Corporation, Los Angeles; 
C. D. Collom, Elliott-Horne 
Co., Los Angeles; C. F. Long- 
ley, Bishop & Co., Los An- 
geles; F. W. Black, Western 
Meat Co., San Francisco; 
E. C. Gayman, Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco; O. H. 
Walker, Edison Phonograph 
Dist. Co., San Francisco. 

The vice-chairmen of the 
committee are: 

Wm. H. C. Just, Hood 
Rubber Products Company, 
Inc., Providence; H. B. 
Miles, Consolidated Water 
Co., Utica; Clarence E. Sieg- 
fried, M. S. Young & Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; Edward 
McGowan, City Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Youngstown; J. 
B. Motley, Prest-O-Lite Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis; J. E. Por- 
ter, Hill Printing & Station- 
ery Co., Waco; Clarence H. 
Cook, Solomon Bros., Mont- 
gomery, Ala; James F. 
Plumb, Hawkeye Lightning 
Rod Co., Cedar Rapids; Earl 
R. Heath, J. S. Brown Merc. 
Co., Denver; E. G. Olney, 
Crane Co., Spokane. 


“How much and what kinds of in- 
surance should I carry? 

“Is it wise to borrow 
take cash discounts? 

“Shall I insist upon a signed con- 
tract from every customer? 

“How much stock is it necessary 
for me te carry?” 

Many retail merchants, particu- 
larly in small towns, will discuss 
these subjects with a salesman when 
he is in the store, but will not write 
a letter to the Credit Department and 


money to 


request the information. If 
he does not know, will the salesman 
pass the inquiry along to the Credit 
Department for investigation, or will 
he simply talk around the subject and 
leave the customer to get the desired 
help from a competitor? Wonderful 
opportunity for co-operation between 
Sales and Credit Departments, isn’t 
there? Are we credit managers help- 
ing our own salesman as much as we 
should ? 

Customers are going to request 
and receive Business Service from 
the firms that supply them with mer- 
chandise. Let us ask ourselves 
frankly the question, Are we getting 
the best possible service from our 
firm or from our competitor? 


same 


Many a sales manager, not famil- 
iar with Business Service, has be- 
come interested in this vital subject 
by the reading of “Business Service 
—Its Meaning, Purpose and Devel- 
opment,” a study prepared by the 
Business Service Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Copies are to be had from any office 
of the N. A. C. M. or from Commit- 
tee Chairman Rust, Los Angeles. 


“In Defense of the Nation’s 
Receivables” 


HE one nation-wide organiza- 

tion whose whole duty is the 
Defense of the Nation’s Receivables 
is the National Association of Credit 
Men, which is a non-profit making, 
co-operative organization. The offi- 
cers and directors who serve without 
pay, are executives of nationally 
known business houses. 

A 24-page illustrated pamphlet, 
entitled “In Defense of the Nation’s 
Receivables,” with the cover design 
used on this issue of the CrepIT 
Montuty, has been prepared by the 
headquarters office of the Associa- 
tion, One Park Avenue, New York, 
which describes briefly the services of 
the Association’s Departments, and 
acquaints the reader with the scope 
of the organization’s activities. 
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The “Fence” System 


A Powerful Aid to the Credit Crook 


By Maxwell S. Mattuck 


Director-Counsel, Credit Protection Dept., Eastern Division, N. A. C. M. 


Chairman, Business Men’s Special Committee, National Crime Commission 


NE of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting business 
today is the enormous loss 
occasioned by the “fence,” the crim- 
inal receiver of and dealer in stolen, 
embezzled and fraudulently obtained 
property. Directly or indirectly, all 
business suffers from the depreda- 
tions of this type of criminal. 
Although the community has al- 
ways been alert to the danger in 
crimes of violence, it was only recent- 
ly that society in general and _ busi- 
ness in particular recognized the ne- 
cessity for considering ways and 
means of combating the fence sys- 
tem. The system is a serious menace 
in view of the following: 

1. It is an inducing cause of 
crime. One fence can procure 
many thieves and other crooks 
to steal or cheat for him. 

2. It is an outlet for criminal 
activities of others. Without the 
fence, dishonesty and crooked- 
ness would often be abortive. 
If the thief or the crooked bank- 
rupt had no means of disposing 
of his loot, he would soon turn 
to other means of livelihood. 

3. It involves all classes of peo- 
ple. Men of influence and often 
men of high social and business 
standing are attracted to this 
type of depredation because of 
the difficulty that hampers con- 
stituted authority in reaching 
them, and because of the com- 
parative safety with which they 
operate. 

4. Because of the lesser pen- 
alties involved, it attracts crim- 
inals of the more violent type, 
who see that the hazards are less 
and that the profits are larger in 
this system of crime. 

5. It is often allied to crimes 
which involve not only burglary, 
larceny and fraud generally, but 
also to other crimes which ap- 
parently are totally disassoci- 
ated from it. A striking exam- 
ple of this is the crime of arson. 


Many fires result from attempts 

to alibi and explain the disap- 

pearance of merchandise. 

The cost of the fence system to 
the country is enormous. Business 
men do not agree as to whether it is 
business as such that suffers most 
from this type of crime, or whether, 
in the final analysis, it is the commu- 
nity and its individual members who 
pay the cost. Perhaps the cost falls 
on both. But it is clear that the enor- 
mous wastage takes heavy toll. Com- 
paratively few businesses are safe 
from the fence. In fact, every busi- 
ness in which the credit system is es- 
tablished is subject to the depreda- 
tions of the fence because the crooked 
business man, through any of the 
three following ways, can procure 
merchandise and dispose of it 
through the fence. 

1. He can buy reputation, in 
which case, through a dummy, 
he merely procures a_ business 
with an established reputation 
on the strength of which he may 
get credit. 

2. He may adopt reputation, in 
which event, through a dummy 
again, he may establish a busi- 
ness which has a trade name 
sufficiently like a reputable name 
to deceive prospective creditors 
into granting credit. 

3. He may use his own al- 
ready well established reputa- 
tion, in which event he uses a 
dummy as his outlet. 

These means are not at all un- 
common, but are every-day occur- 
rences in the realm of crooked fail- 
ures. 

It is found that certain types of 
merchant are peculiarly attracted to 
the fence crime. Silks, jewels, furs 
and other commodities lend them- 
selves easily to the fence’s operation, 
and recently even postage stamps 
have found their way into the hands 
of these professional receivers of 
stolen merchandise. But no business 
is immune from being victimized. 


The actual cost must, of necessity, 
be to some degree conjectural. But 
figures are obtainable with respect 
to credit frauds, from the reports 
and records of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants. 

Cases submitted to the National 
Association of Credit Men for inves- 
tigation and prosecution, show losses 
averaging close to $100,000,000 year- 
ly. Assuming that only one crooked 
failure in three comes to the atten- 
tion of that body, the cost may be 
conservatively estimated at $250,- 
000,000 a year; and in at least 90 per 
cent. of fraudulent failures, the fence 
must be present for their consumma- 
tion. In fact, he is often the man 
behind the gun. If to this be added 
the $500,000,000 attributed by the 
National Surety Company to burg- 
laries of furs, silks, automobiles and 
diamonds, a sufficiently strong case 
is made out, even if this amount is 
cut in half, to warrant the careful 
and deliberate investigation by the 
National Crime Commission. 


The problems at present incident 
to the handling of this situation are 
many. They include the following: 

The fence’s methods of operation 
are made conformable to existing 
standard business practices. He in- 
variably insists that the thief or the 
crooked bankrupt give him some doc- 
ument of title. If thereafter the 
name of the seller is fictitious or the 
bill of sale is fraudulent, he can still 
claim that he acted as ordinary busi- 
ness required that he should. 

To verify his allegedly honest po- 
sition he may refuse to buy certain 
standard trade mark merchandise be- 
cause it is easily identified. Such a 
merchant, therefore, either strips off 
all these markings, or has his seller 
do it. Thus all trace of it is definite- 
iy lost. 

Or, if he doesn’t desire to go to 
this trouble, he may brazenly compete 
with honest jobbers or wholesalers or 
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RESULTS 


from the operation of the Credit Protection Fund of the National 
Association of Credit Men, June 1, 1925-October 31, 1927 


Convictions 

Persons Indicted 
Indictments Pending 
Cases Pending 


dealers by selling standard merchan- 
dise to consumers at prices even be- 
low the factory price. The manu- 
facturer is quite helpless to stamp 


out this practice. 


Suspicious Circumstances 


If he is confronted with the sus- 
picious circumstance that the price 
at which he bought the merchandise 
was so absurdly low that he must 
have known its source was tainted, 
his excuse is that he bought the mer- 
chandise for cash; and was, by rea- 
son of heing a “cash buyer,” entitled 


Formal complaints received. 1686 
Formal complaints not war- 
ranting prosecution 





to a larger discount than others. 


The auctioneer and second-hand 
dealer, who in turn may be the outlet 
for the fence, are difficult to regu- 
late and handle. They, in turn, of 
course, depend upon the consuming 
public; and it.is too often the feeling, 
even of the honest citizen, that he 
must not look a gift horse too closely 
in the mouth. A bargain is a bar- 
gain and how or why the auctioneer 
can sell so cheaply is not the concern 
of many otherwise scrupulously hon- 


est persons when making purchases. 
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“The Continuing Clause” 
(Continued from page 8) 
and that, therefore, it must have 
been remade or renewed after it 
became false in order that it could 
be used as a ground for the refusal 
of the discharge under Section 

14-B. 

The International Shoe Com- 
pany contended that the statement 
was reissued by the bankrupt 
when, under his changed financial 


_condition, he ordered goods in 1925 


and failed to carry out his promise 
to give notice of the change. The 
Court held that, granting that the 
statement was reissued by the 
debtor’s purchases in 1925 on 
credit, it was not such a reissuance 
as in the meaning of Section 14-B 
of the Bankruptcy Act could pre- 
vent his discharge. It is well set- 
tled law that the provisions of this 
section of the Bankruptcy Act, 
wherein grounds in opposition to 
discharge are specified, are not to 
be extended by construction. 

It is very important to note that 
the Court’s suggestion that the re- 
issuance of the statement by any 
purchases in 1925 might be used 
as a basis to show that the creditor 
had parted with property by rea- 
son of fraud practiced upon the 
creditor by the bankrupt, but not 
the character of fraud which, in 
the meaning of the Bankruptcy 
Act, can be used to prevent the 
bankrupt’s discharge. 


Conclusion 

In view of the circumstances of 
this case, it would appear that the 
decision rendered by the Court 
does not establish a_ precedent 
which will render valueless the 
“continuing clause” of the finan- 
cial statement. It is believed that 
the decision limits the effects of 
the “continuing clause” to the end 
of the year in which the statement 
was made, unless there is some 
reference to the statement in writ- 
ing by either the creditor or the 
debtor or both after the end of the 
year. Furthermore, it would seem 
that the decision has not affected 
in any way whatever the value of 
a financial statement as a means 
to prevent the discharge of a bank- 
rupt if the statement was false 
when made. ‘The decision in this 
case affects only the statement, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Atlanta Credit Association Leaders 


HE strength of any group of credit men is a combination of the enthusiasm of the younger members and the 


constructiveness of the older ones. 


The Atlanta Association of Credit Men has always been able to count 


upon the active service of its older stalwarts, a group of whom is shown above in the picture taken recently in 
Atlanta, during a meeting at which the guest of honor was Geo. J. Gruen, President of the National Association oi 


Credit Men. 
Atlanta Association. ) 


(Dates following the names below show the years in which these men served as presidents of the 


Front row, from left to right: H. S. Collinsworth, 1916-1918; W. L. Percy, 1920-1921: H. E. Choate, 1907- 
1909, 1912-1913; Geo. J. Gruen, President, N. A. C. M.; W. C. Lovejoy, 1927-1928; Ralph Rosenbaum, 1910-1912; 


F. B. Ramey, 1923-1925. 


Back row, from left to right: C. 
S. Papy, 1918-1919; E. 
Hugh White. 1906-1907 ; 


Sutton, 1925-1927: E. 
1923: R 


Foreign Bank as a Preferred 
Creditor 


N foreign countries the status of 
I banks and particularly govern- 
ment-owned or controlled institutions 
in credit or bankruptcy proceedings 
is worthy of special consideration. 

An interesting case along these 
lines has just been considered by the 
Foreign Credit Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

Recently, the Mexican government 
issued a decree amending the law 
under which the Banco de Mexico, 
S.A. operates. In the Mexican law 
creating this bank, one of the arti- 
cles of the law as translated reads: 

“The credits originally constituted in 
favor of the Bank will have preference 
over all others, with the exception of those 
known as of the domain (de dominio), 
those of the government, those guaranteed 
by collateral, mortgage or ‘refaccionario’ 
credits duly registered.” 

In a recent liquidation of an old 
and prominent firm in Mexico the 
Banco de Mexico S.A. claimed pref- 
erential rights under this clause. 
While some of the bankers in Mex- 


ico had taken notice of this situation 
and declined to lend where the gov- 
ernment bank would be a creditor, on 
the other hand, other banks having 
claims in this case probably will con- 
test any preference. 

This situation is one of interest to 
commercial and bank creditors of 
Mexican concerns who may _ be 
financed through the Banco de Mex- 
ico, S.A. For example, it is quite 
possible that a firm might have re- 
ceived certain accommodations based 
on its known assets and all interested 
creditors would feel properly secured 
provided each and all share? like. 
If later this firm should . a 
loan from the Banco de Mexico, 
S.A. it might be claimed that the 
bank’s credit would take preference 
over all other claims except those 
specially excepted in the law. This 
situation is further clouded by the 
interpretation of the wording “cred- 
its originally constituted’ as to 
whether this would include prior 
credits or refers to direct loans and 
obligations. 


The Banco de Mexico, S.A. is not 


L. Williamson, Secretary, 1921 to date; Wilmer L. Moore, 1905-1906; J. H. 


L. Adams, 1913-1915; H. D. Carter, 1919-1920; H. E. Moody, 1922- 
Harry T. Moore, Secretary, 1905-1920. 


primarily organized to do a general 
banking business, but 


largely as a 


operates 
rediscounting _ bank. 
And it is considered by some good 
authorities that in a case where the 
bank holder of redis- 
counted commercial bills of a bank- 


appears as 


rupt firm, no preference would exist. 

The recent decree further ampli- 
fies the original law and although 
not changing the previous _prefer- 
ence, goes further and removes such 
credits in favor of the Banco de 
Mexico, S.A. from entrance into 
bankruptcy proceedings and meet- 
ings of creditors. The translation of 
the revised article follows: 


“Credits originally constituted in favor 
of the Bank will not enter into bankruptcy 
proceedings nor meetings of creditors, nor 
will there be joined to such actions amy 
proceeding which may be had for the put- 
pose of enforcing said credits. The said 
credits constituted originally in the Bank's 
favor shall have preference over all others, 
excepting such as are termed eminent do 
main, fiscal, secured by pledge, and mort 
gage or special industrial loans (refac- 
cionario) duly recorded at a date prior t0 
that in which the Bank made its loans.” 


W. S.% 
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ayroll 


Whatever method you use in paying employees 
— cash, check or bank deposit — there is a 
Burroughs designed to reduce peak loads before 
pay day. 

The extension of time tickets can be accom- 
plished with remarkable speed. Individual earn- 


ings, records and totals, and department totals 
can be printed and accumulated as desired. 


In making up final pay roll, the employee’s 

wage card, pay roll check, pay statement and 

pay roll sheet can be made in one operation; or 

the cash envelope with complete detail, the cash 

receipt and pay roll sheet can be completed in 

a general one operation. 
operates 
ng bank. 
ome good 
where the 
of redis- 
t a bank- 

uld exist. f 


Distribution of labor charges to jobs, order 
numbers, departments and other classifications 
can be greatly simplified by improved Burroughs 
machines equipped with multiple registers. 


er ampli- 
although 
s prefer- 
oves such 
Banco de 
ance into 
nd meet- 
slation of 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHIN«’ CUMPANY, 6432 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


d in favor 


bankruptcy 
-ditors, nor 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the bookkeeping problems I have checked. 


Payroll Stock Records () Distribution 


Accounts Payable 


ictions any 
or the pur- 

The said 
the Bank's 
- all others, 
minent do 
and mort- 
ns (refac- 
te prior to 
; loans.” 


. oa 


On cash or check payments 


Accounts Receivable 1 
Ledger and statement in com- 
bination — ledger and end of 
month statement—with or with- 
out carbon—skeleton or itemized 


Name 


Of quantities—values—or both 
quantities and values together 


Costs 1 
As shown on stores records, pay- 
roll and distribution summar- 
ies, cost sheets, etc. 


Ledgers with or without remit- 
tance eee Pasa - voucher 
system instead of ledger—in- 
cluding registration of invoices 


Sales Audit 1 


By clerks and departments, 
cash, charge and C. O. D. 


Labor— materials — purchases 
—sales—expense—cash 


Journalizing and 
General Ledger (1) 


Complete typewritten descrip- 
tion, or date and amount only 


aga ee Oe ee 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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T is just as easy for you to 
be a minute early as a min- 


The Revised 


: Credit Diary 
ute late—if you gauge your 
time right. & MANUAL 


of Commercial Laws 
You missed the $3.50 special advance 1928 


order price on this invaluable book, for every Credit Executive’s desk. 


It is not a cure-all, but is a ready 
promptly. NOW! guide — the source of invaluable in- 
formation on subjects essential for 


DON’T GET LEFT! the Executive to know. 


but you can still get a copy by acting 
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PRICE $4.00—LIMITED EDITION —e* "54 
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The Book Contains : 


the full text of the Bankruptcy Law with the recent amend- 
ments explained; list of referees, complete record of the ‘i : : b : 
many important changes made in State Laws affecting A thing worth having is worth goms 


credits, secured from the Advisory Editorial Board of At- after.” Use this coupon. Order today!! 
torneys which covers every State in the Union; information 


inconvenient form on Sales, Contracts and Cancellations, 
Guarantees, Liens, Exemptions, Foreign Corporations, Chat- 
tel Mortgages, Consignments, Negotiable Instruments, Ac- 
ceptances, Trusts and Combinations, Liability, Bulk Sales, 
Assignments, Bad Check Laws, Attachments, False State- 
ments, Claims, Income and Stamp Tax, Postage Rates, Air 
Mail, a list of 100 Business Books, etc. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


[ ] Enclosed find $4.00 for 1928 Credit Diary and 
Manual of Commercial Laws or [ ] Enter order and 


l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Can you afford to be without such a book? | 
Order now and start the year using | 
| 

| 


bill in due course. 








ats Diary pages. (Individual) ; 
~~ See aCe ee ee — (Co.) 
ent on)® APPROVAL to any N.A.C.M. member. (Address) . 


ust your order, “Send on approval.” 
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Collections by Telephone 
(Continued from page 14) 


if it would be a good method. Every- 
one knows that there are some con- 
cerns who voluntarily give state- 
ments; there are others who just do 
not give them—for very good rea- 
sons; and there are some who detest 
giving statements, and get very 
peeved when the demand is made for 
them. 

“Those who do not give statements 
usually represent undesirable ac- 
counts, and it seems to me telephon- 
ing to this class is a waste of time. 





pany and Insured. 
The “London” 
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INSURANCE 


PENNY saved is a penny earned. A loss 

saved is a profit earned. The best insur- 

ance obtainable is the preventing of loss that 
the Insurance protects. 


Until the “London” entered the Credit In- 
surance business and provided “Service” 
there was no co-operation between Com- 


has maintained the high 
standard of efficiency in helping to solve the 
problem of the Insured pertaining to the 
handling of Slow and Insolvent debtors. A 
record of twenty-two years has built up an 
experience to be proud of, touching every 
situation which may possibly arise. 


Now is the time to have the plan explained. 


LONDON 


GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Lr. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Oliver J. Matthews, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. 
C. M. Berger, United States Manager 


You want to see the fellow who be- 
longs to this class and give him a 
careful examination. Some of the 
best accounts, however, are in the 
class of those who resent being asked 
for a statement; and if you really 
need a statement from one of them, 
the best thing to do is to go see the 
chap and feel your ground. You 
are very likely to antagonize him if 
you telephone; and I believe it would 
be better to write him a letter. 

“The telephone is undoubtedly of 
some value in arguing with a cus- 
tomer about unearned discounts, but 
ir seems to me that the use of the 
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telephone depends on whether or not 
you intend to allow the discount. If 
you have firmly made up your mind 
not to allow it, I believe in keeping 
away from the telephone, because a 
personal contact might possibly make 
you weaken. If it is your intention 
tc allow the discount, but you want 
to give the customer a dressing down, 
undoubtedly the telephone is a bet- 
ter medium than a letter. 

“We always use the telephone in 
collecting city accounts. Through its 
use, we have come to know the indi- 
viduals in charge of paying the bills 
and find that we get better results, 
with less friction, by telephoning. 
On out-of-town accounts which are 
considerably past due we resort to 
telegrams. We have not had a great 
deal of success in telephoning out- 
of-town accounts and prefer to have 
a written rather than an oral prom- 
ise. Besides we have found when 
men are not ready to pay, they often 
refuse to talk on the long distance 
telephone. 

“We doubt if it is advisable to be 
in close touch with the customers 
whom you find it necessary to dun 
continually. There is a temptation 
to do things against your best judg- 
ment. 

“Except in special cases, the tele- 
phoning is never done by the head 
of the Credit Department. Conver- 
sation is generally with the debtor’s 
bookkeeper or cashier, who is not 
usually particularly interested in 
whether or not he is talking to the 
department head. 

“On out-of-town accounts we use 
the telephone as a last resort. The 
expense involved in its exclusive use 
would be prohibitive in our particular 
business.” 

The Credit Manager of one of the 
largest manufacturers of diversified 
food products uses the telephone for 
collecting accounts only in the met- 
ropolitan district, and then only in 
a few instances. ‘*We depend almost 
entirely upon letters for the purpose 
of making collections, and as a rule 
the only direct contact we have with 
our. customers is through our sales 
organization, which office then as- 
sists us in securing payments on de- 
linquent accounts.” 

Speedy release of orders is one of 
the biggest advantages of the use of 
the telephone, according to L. E. 
Long, Office Manager of The Proc- 
tor & Gamble Distributing Company, 
New York, who points out that “as 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Noise, an Office Nuisance 
(Continued from page 9) 


sociation. He thinks that noise 
does not have as bad an effect on the 
executives as it does on the stenog- 
raphers and clerks, and that it is 
worth while to install noise-prevent- 
He predicts that within 
a few years from now the general 
office practise will take into consider- 
ation the elimination of the greater 
part of office noise. 


ing devices. 


Of course, when you have the of- 
fices on the same building as the fac- 
tory, it is often extremely difficult to 
have a quiet office. An example of 
this is afforded by the Purity Bread 
Company, of Billings, Montana, 
whose Credit Manager is E. B. Le- 
Claire, who says: 

“Being in the bakery business, we 
have much noise to contend with. 
Our mixing room is right next to 
the office, and the rumble of the 
dough mixer continues practically all 
day long, causing considerable an- 
noyance to the office workers most 
of the time. It isso noisy that it is 
difficult to carry © 
understand teleph 
I do not believe that we cam over- 
come our trouble until the time comes 
when we are able to rearrange our 
shop. Although we have become 
used to the noise, I am sure that it 
would be much more pleasant and 
no doubt enable us to accomplish 
more work if at least a part of the 
noise could be eliminated. I hope the 
time will come when business men, 
setting aside a portion of the build- 
ing for office space will take into 
consideration the reduction of noise 
to the minimum.” 






The Credit Manager of a large 
cotton mill describes in detail the ef- 
ficient system used in his office to 
cut down unnecessary noise. He be- 
leves that “ordinary clicking of 
typewriters, adding machines and the 
like is not objectionable—a certain 
amount of this gives a busy feeling 
and has a good effect, although ton- 
ing down this sort of noise is desir- 
Me. 





“The noise that is more irritat- 
g is the loud, bawling telephone 
mversation, and even worse is the 
wngregating of several conferences 
atthe same time. We have provided 
a booth for long distance telephone 
calls, and a conference room, so that 
the general office will not be dis- 


tracted by too much conversation. 


A Ten-Minute Blow-off 

“We require conversations between 
clerks to be conducted in an under- 
tone, and discourage all except busi- 
ness conversations during business 
hours. We allow the girls the first 
ten minutes in the morning to get 
‘the night before’ out of their sys- 
tems, and they chatter it out (most 
of it) in that time. 

“The heavier machines, addresso- 
graph, multigraph, graphotypes, etc., 
are on another floor where their noise 
will not disturb anyone.” 

This writer also thinks that noise 
in an office has a worse effect on the 
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executives than it does on stenog- 
raphers and clerks, and that in a few 
years from now, the general office 
practise will tend to eliminate the 
greater part of office noise. 

Cleve H. Pomeroy, Assistant 
lreasurer of the National Malleable 
and Steel Castings Company, and 
President of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, stresses the ne- 
cessity of considering the factor of 
noise when new office and factory 
buildings are being contemplated. 
He believes “that noise in the work 
rooms of offices is only beginning to 


(Continued on page 30) 


A dividend record 


, uninterrupted for 47 years 


HROUGH almost a complete half century, A. T. && T. 


and its predecessor have paid dividends regularly. Its 
earnings— increasing each year— provide an ample margin 
of safety above dividend requirements, thus increasing the 


stockholder’ s equity. 


| Vital facts for investors to know about A. T. & T.: 


Bell System service has ever kept pace with the nation’s develop- 
ment. @ Its management is far-sighted, conservative, and yet 
progressive. @ Its laboratories employ 3,500 trained workers, 
searching for means to bring the nation’s telephone service 
nearer to perfection. Q Its plant investment of $3,000,000,000 
includes telephone and central office equipment costing over 
$1,000,000,000, over 54,000,000 miles of wire, 16,000,000 
poles and 2,000 owned buildings. @ A. T. & T. owns over 


91% of the combined common stocks of the operating companies 


of the Bell System. @ Its stock can be bougit in the open market to 


secure a good return. Write for booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts.’* 


| _ BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Retaking of Chattels 


Q. Is it necessary to bring suit 
against a customer in order to recover 
machinery shipped on a Lease and Or- 
der or a Conditional Sales Contract in 
the State of Virginia, when the terms 
of the contract are not fulfilled? If 
not, what steps are necessary to obtain 
possession of the machinery? 


A. In reference to retaking a chattel 
shipped on a conditional sales contract, 
the general principle is that the seller may 
retake the chattel if he can do so without 
committing a breach of the peace. If he 
cannot retake peaceably, legal proceedings 
are necessary. 

* 


Trade Acceptances 


Q. “A” held two trade acceptances 
—one dated 30 days and the other 60 
days. The first trade acceptance was 
paid at maturity date, the second not 
taken up due to “B” filing petition in 
bankruptcy three days prior to matur- 
ity date of last trade acceptance. Does 
the trade acceptance in any manner take 
priority over the regular outstanding 
indebtedness? 


A. No, the trade acceptance does not 


have priority in any manner over the other 
outstanding indebtedness of “B.” 


Banks 


Q. What claim would a concern have 
where a bank, to which a draft with 
bill of lading attached has been for- 
warded by the bank of’ deposit for col- 
lection, collects the proceeds of the 
draft, and after having surrendered the 
bill of lading closes because of insolv- 
ency, with the money still in its posses- 
sion? 

A. The Courts quite uniformly adhere 
to the theory that before the collection is 
made the relation existing between the 
owner of the paper and the collecting bank 
is that of principal and agent; (3 R. C. L. 
page 634). When the collection has been 
made, the relation existing between the 
owner of the paper and the collecting bank 
depends upon the intention of the parties. 
(3 R. C. L. page 632). 

According to the view now generally 
adopted—though not without exception— 
the relation of debtor and creditor arises 
after the collection has actually been made 
as in the instance stated by the inquirer. 
This conclusion is based wpon the custom 
of banks to credit those for whom collec- 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 


—E. P. P. 


tions have been made, 
bank’s usual exchange. 

There is no question but that the in- 
quirer has a claim against the insolvent 
bank. Whether or not it has a claim 
against the bank of deposit depends upon 
two factors: (1) Whether the hb 


and remit in the 


deposit was ae ng) tay A 
<y w 


its correspondent, or 
which has resulted was due to negngence or 
fault on the part of the correspondent 
selected by the bank of deposit. 

The rule is, we believe, universal that if 
the bank of deposit was negligent in the 
selection of the corespondent bank, it is 
liable for any damage which results. In 
the majority of states, the bank of deposit 
is not liable for negligence on the part of 
its correspondents, provided only that it 
has not itself been negligent in the selection 
of its correspondent. A few states have 
adopted a contrary rule, to the effect that 
the bank of deposit ‘is liable for any default 
on the part of the correspondent bank. 

For a discussion of these two rules, see 
Credit Man’s Diary and Manual of Com- 
mercial Laws for 1927, beginning at page 
334. 

Assuming that the inquirer’s claim is, as 
is most likely, only against the insolvent 
bank, the important question is whether or 
not the inquirer is entitled to a preference, 
and the answer to this question depends 


upon whether the relationship between the 
bank and the inquirer is that of debtor and 
creditor or principal and agent. If the re- 
lationship be that of debtor and creditor, no 
right to a preference exists and as stated 
above the majority of states have held this 
to be the case. Decisions to this effect will 
he. found in Georgia, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington. 

It is impossible to determine, however, 
from some of these decisions whether the 
right to a preference is denied on the 


~v 


ground that there is no trust or on th 
ground that the funds cannot be traced 
because even where a trust relationship js 
held to exist, the claimant is required to 
trace and identify the funds. 

Where the funds collected have been w 
mingled with the bank’s general funds tha 
identification is impossible, it will prob. 
ably be universally held that no preferen- 
tial recovery can be made. 

For an excellent statement of the me 
jority rule, see Hecker-Jones Jewel Milli 
Co. vs. Cosmopolitan Trust Co., 242 Mass, 
181. 

On the other hand, there are cases ip 
Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas and New York 
in which it was held that the relationship 
of ee and agent continues to exist 
after the collection of the paper, and there. 
tore that a trust in the proceeds exists, and 
that the claimant is entitled to a preference 
if the funds can be traced. Notable among 
these cases is Re Bank of Cy’ 198 N.Y. 
App. Div. 733. 


Terms of Sale 


If. itor | suds 
3 of 10% .. -n prox. 
“understood as cash 


Q. (a). 
toa ors 
imo, the 1 


any legal precedent 
‘& De justified in de 

viu.g a certain portion of the 10% 
as trade discount? 

(b). In the case of a bankrupt, where 
the bankrupt has purchased goods on 
the above terms and still owes for the 
merchandise, the discount period having 
lapsed, would the referee in bankruptcy, 
in passing on the claim of this creditor, 
be justified in scaling down the amount 
of the claim by treating a certain amount 
of the 10% as trade discount? 


A. There is a well recognized difference 
between a cash discount and a trade dis 
count. The cash discount is a premium al 
lowed for prompt payment. A trade dis- 
count is a special allowance from the cot 
price which has no relationship to the date 
of payment. A debtor who fails to pay 
within the time limited by the cash discount 
term has no right thereafter to deduct any 
portion of the discount as a trade discount 
If the trade discount be allowed, it is a 
entirely separate proposition. 

Nor would a referee in bankruptcy & 
justified in reducing the amount of it 
claim by treating part of the cash discoutt 
as a trade discount. 


Foreign Corporations 


Q. Which states require foreign co 
porations doing business within ther 
borders, to appoint an agent upon whoa 
legal process may be served in case oft 
suit against the corporation? 


A. So far as we are advised, every slat 
requires a foreign corporation which is! 
censed to do business within its bordel 
to appoint a resident agent for the servit 
of process. Whether or not a corporatic 
is doing intra-state business within th 
foreign state is a question which must ® 
determined in order to decide whether # 
not a license is necessary. A corporatié 
transacting only interstate business is ™ 
required to have a license. 
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/ES,” agreed the accountant, “that may be 
(/ true, but perhaps you are not netting all you 
should. Do you really know?” 


The manufacturer of electrical appliances rather 
resented suggestions. Hadn't he built up a profit- 
able business from nothing? And wasn't his electric 
toy “Jumbo” one of the hits of the season? 


Yet the accountant’s words stuck in his mind. 
Some months later, he decided the advice might 
be sound. He installed a new accounting system— 
by departments. 


The system shattered some beautiful illusions. It 


Ne ttin 


Now/ 


Ask your stationer or write 

today for your copy of our 

new catalog-manual, 

“Worth Keeping— Records 
That Talk.” 


told the manufacturer he was making 
$30,000 a year on his staple lines— 
and Josing $15,000 on “Jumbo,” his 
pride and joy! “Jumbo”—the toy with 
such a big margin of profit! 


Reluctantly he discarded “Jumbo.” 
column tells a different story now! 


His profit 


»® » ® ® 


Irving-Pitt Records That Talk expose the “Jumbos” 
in your business. Clear, concise and specialized, I-P 
Accounting Systems substitute facts for guess work. 
They are easy to use because they are easy to under- 
stand—nothing high brow or superfluous. Sizable 
concerns and small retailers alike find I-P Systems 
ideal for their particular requirements. See your I-P 
stationer or write us today for our new catalog- 
manual, “Worth Keeping — Records That Talk.” 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


New York 
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Christmas Money 


HIS perennial problem of rais- 

ing enough money for Christ- 
mas has got to have a solution, if it 
takes the hide off. While appar- 
ently the demand for money always 
exceeds the supply, it is felt that in- 
creasing the income is the only prac- 
ticable method, and that by employ- 
ing one or more of the plans de- 
scribed below, the whole matter will 
seem almost simple. At all 
events, principally expensive dinners 
and such, if the following sugges- 
tions should relieve the financial 
pressure for even one person, such 
as the author, he will feel amply re- 


too 


paid. He submits them for what 
they are worth—or more. 
Tue IRATE Destors SCHEME.— 


It is a pleasure to know that this plan 
depends for its results on a cherished 
fundamental of human nature—ava- 


rice. Our hero goes over his rec- 
ords, making notes of the amounts 


owed him by various business men 
and houses he has dealt with, friends, 
and last but not least (as he will soon 
discover), enemies who once were 
friends. He then mails statements 
of the sums owed him to all the debt- 
ors, having raised the actual amounts 
several dollars in each case. For 
explosive example, Bill Smith, who 
owed our hero ten dollars since Old 


Home Week five years ago, gets a 
note requesting payment of “That 


twelve dollars borrowed to get a new 
hat and ticket home with.” And so 
on—commercial houses being billed 
for five to twenty dollars over their 
actual debts. Our hero then sits down 
and waits; shortly a stream of hys- 
terically angry debtors will enter, 
waving their overstatements in our 
hero’s face, and shouting that the 
real figure is thus and less. With 
a final vindictive stamp, each debtor 
will pay the real amount and walk 
out swearing, nay cursing that that’s 
all our hero will ever collect for that 
debt. It will help our hero at this 
point of bearing and hearing such 
blows, if he will gently run his fin- 
gers over the cool, green surface of 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit 


Monthly 


his newly-collected Treasury 
cates. This plan is of 
one has money owed him; if one has 
no such money owed him, he doesn’ 
need any Christmas-fund scheme, 

THe Inpirect, or NEeEGaAtHs 
PLAN.—This operation not only gets 
quite a sum in ‘hand quickly, but saves 
a great deal of time, eliminating, as 
it certainly does, the irksome bus- 
ness of writing checks, mailing them, 
and checking up endless bank state. 
ments. In short, it consists in pay- 
ing no bills whatever, either current 
or long-standing. Although this plan 
has been—is being—used to some ex- 
tent by a great many, the full possi- 
bilities have never been tested, and 
the author would like to have this 
done before he tries it himself. How-| 
ever, the gain is obvious, or can be 
made so; the most cursory examina- 
tion of one’s financial affairs will re- 
veal that a staggering proportion of 
one’s income goes for purchases of 
this, that, and many other things 
Mention was made of current ex- 
penses ; this could be extended to gas, 
water, and taxes. If it should be dis- 
covered, in operating this ‘scheme, 
that much could be gained by buying 
on credit articles usually paid for in 
cash, so much the better. Simply. 
very simply—pay no bills, and the re- 
sults are bound to be startling. It 
may be conservatively guessed that 
many a man’s whole outlook will k 
changed in a very short while. The 
sum of money, then, that usually goes 
out in payment of bills as soon asit 
comes in, is the fund it was desired 
to raise, and may be spent as one sets 
fit, whether for bandages or what- 
not. 


certifi. 
value when 


THe Acceptep CHALLENGE PLas. 
—This necessitates having taken the 
first steps quite a while before this 
advice is printed, but is well worth 
the effort. And although it may t 
quire more will power than some 0 
the other methods, the returns at 
certain for all who don’t object 1 
indulging in what must be called 
technically speaking, gambling. This 
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is, our hero purchases a tube of a 
certain well-known brand of tooth 
e, whose makers also offer to 
wager that, one tube having been 
bought, the purchaser will come back 
for more. Our hero accepts this 
wager at the counter, and then 
srengthens himself for the long 
sruggle of resistance to come and 
buy another. He is free to use the 
érst tube of paste, if that helps any. 
At the end of two or three months’ 
holding out against the urge to buy 
a second tube, he may be considered 
to have won the wager, and should 
write a polite note to the manufac- 
turers, requesting payment. To be 
on the safe side, those following this 
method for the first time should make 
the wager small, until repeated win- 
nings have given them confidence in 
their powers. 
PLAN.—Whether 
one employs one of the above plans 


OBJECTION ABLE 


due 
warning should be given against a 
commonly-advised method, to wit: 
This 
earning the money one needs has 
found most unsatisfactory 
whenever tried, and is not to be con- 
sidered for a moment. Furthermore, 
even should this ill-favored plan pro- 


or invents an even worse one, 


get out and earn the money. 


been 


duce some money, there is every lia- 
bility of its being wasted in some ob- 
noxious practice, such as 
Christmas presents. 


Wayne G. Haisley. 


“The Continuing Clause” 
(Continued from page 17) 


(with a “continuing clause’) 
which was true when made. 

In order to protect their inter- 
ests, it is recommended that credit- 
ors, when extending credit on the 
basis of a financial statement con- 
taining a “continuing clause”,  re- 
fer in writing, in some way or 
other, to the continuing effect of 
the statement, whenever purchases 
are made on credit by the debtor. 


TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 3787 


Samuel Newberger & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 
ESSENSE 


38 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
SAMUEL NEWBERGER, . P. A. 
Member, American Institute a ieee 
COST SYSTEMS—TAX REPORTS 


buying” 


Is Your Debtor Bonded? 


(Continued from page 12) 


where a large part of the product is 
sold upon some sort of deferred-pay- 
ment plan. No expert credit man- 
ager nowadays would deem it safe 
to authorize such accommodation 
unless the seller were protected with 
conversion bonds—bonds conditioned 
that the partial-payment buyer will 
not steal the article (automobile, 
washing machine, radio set, etc.) be- 
fore completing his payments. In 
the case of some industries largely 


given to this method of mortgaging 
the product, other bonds beside the 
conversion variety protect the seller 
and are essential to his safety. 

If space permitted, many addition- 
al examples might be cited of surety 
bonds useful to credit managers un- 
der certain conditions. Where a 
credit manager is not thoroughly 
posted on surety bonds he is likely 
to have an acquaintance or friend in 
the surety business, with whom he 
may discuss the subject. Surety 
men are eager, even anxious, to im- 
part information to anybody seeking 
it, and to offer their best advice. 


Saving Money for the Customer 


A poultry dealer in lowa shipped 200 boxes of chickens 
to an agent in New York, who had engaged to dispose of 
them. Later, the shipper felt that his interests were not 
being properly looked after and through his local bank 
instructed the American Exchange Irving to take over 


the shipment. 


The warehouse receipt for the chickens, which were in 
storage, was obtained and the transfer was made. When 
the shipper failed to find a buyer, this Company came to 
the rescue. Bids were asked for and the highest offer was 
telegraphed to the shipper’s bank with the result that the 
sale was made and the owner was protected from loss. 


The Out-of-Town Office of this Company takes every 


precaution to safeguard the interests of its customers. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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In the year 
1748 
Benjamin Franklin said: 
“Good sense is athin 


all need, few have,a 
none think they want’ 


Add mts enjoyment 
of your visit ; choose 
your hotel wisely and 
apply Franklin's doc- 
trine of good sense- 
The Benjamin FRANKLIN 
is the newest and most. 
beautifully furnished 
hotel in the midtown 
Section of Philadelphia 
1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 
THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHESTNUT & NINTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 
HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 


Collections by Telephone 
(Continued from page 22) 


the territory handled by the New 
York office of our company is com- 
paratively small, we find the tele- 
phone a big asset in conducting our 
Credit Department. 

“We can telephone to virtually any 
part of our territory at very small 
cost and we consider the telephone 
cheaper and quicker than collection 
letters. We are not only enabled to 
collect our bills promptly, but also 
to release orders without any undue 
delay. 

“We use it more often than per- 
sonal calls in soliciting financial state- 
ments—with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. Usually when we get the 
dealer to promise over the telephone 
that he will give us a statement, we 
immediately write to him, enclosing 
one of our blank forms and a self- 
addressed envelope. Nine times out 
of ten the statement comes back to 
us in the next mail. 

“We also use the telephone a great 
deal relative to unearned discounts, 
and to remind debtors that bills are 
past due. We feel that a call over 
the telephone brings better results 





MITCHELL’S 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX GUIDES 


—FREE— 


We will mail you: immediately — post paid — Mitchell’s 
Fourth Annual 1927 Practical Analytical Federal Income 
Tax Guides covering Individual, Corporation and Partner- 
ship Returns free on receipt of your prepaid order for 





The “Review” will contain full detailed report, step by step, of action taken 
by Committees and Congress in framing the New Revenue Act of 1928. 


Income Tax Review and Federal and State Tax Reporter 
(Published Semi-Montbly) 


(C) Subscription to the Income Tax Review and Federal and 
State Tax Reporter to March 31, 1928, including all 1928 
Federal Income Tax Guides and 1928 New York State 
Income Tax Guide—All for $5.00. 


either of the following pre-publication offers: 


Mitchell’s Fifth Annual 1928 Federal Income Tax Guides 


(A) Individual Tax Guide for 1928 
(B) Corporation and Indiv’! Tax Guide for 1928. .Price $2.00 


Price $1.00 





| INCOME TAX REVIEW, 165 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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than a letter. We have on our books 
numerous accounts, in dealing with 
which we use the telephone exely. 
sively, and rarely write letters to any 
of these customers. 

“All members of our Credit De 
partment use the telephone. This 
work is not in any way delegated ep. 
tirely to the head of the department. 
As a general rule, no more time js 
spent in handling a telephone ¢aljj 
than would be consumed by a letter. 
and the telephone also saves the 
stenographer’s time, the stationery 
and the postage. : 

“We seldom have to call more 
than once to collect a bill for the 
reason that our business is of such 
a nature that the customer knows he 
will have to pay before he can get 
any more goods.’ The fact that we 
have had an order is in many cases 
the reason for our using the tele. 
phone.” 

C. G. Brandy, of the Frank A. 
Smith Company, Inc., Philadelphia~ 
manufacturers’ agents for a number 
of well-known food products con- 
cerns—uses the telephone extensively. 
Mr. Brandy says that experience 
with the telephone shows that it has 
marked advantages in credit work “in 
asking for financial statements, argu- 
ing about unearned discounts, or in 
collecting bills, because it provides 
at least a semi-personal contact with 
the customer. A letter may be read 
and forgotten, or even not read at 
all. We are convinced that by tele- 
phoning we are getting in closer 
touch with the customer and that 
we can bring about a much better 
understanding than we could through 
a letter. 

“This work can be delegated to an 
assistant in the Credit Department, 
provided that he is a high type of 
man. It should never be left to one 
who has not a full sense of respons 
bilities concerning the situation to be 
handled. 

“Where an account has been diff- 
cult to collect and many letters have 
been written, telephone contact has 
shown a marked success. Figuring 
the cost of a collection letter at 3 
cents against an average of 25 cents 
for telephone call, including time, tt 
can be seen that the telephone is fat 
less expensive. Although it takes 
only one or two telephone calls t0 
collect the average difficult accout, 
it may take six or seven letters, It 
is cheaper and quicker to use the 
telephone.” 

W. Frombhold, 


District Credit 
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Manager of Wilson & Company, 
Philadelphia, deems it advisable to 
write for financial statements rather 
than to telephone, because a _ well 
yorded letter, “emphasizing the re- 
ciprocal value of the information 
necessary, with the request that this 
je handled at the customer’s con- 
venience, usually proves effective. 
In the event that such a letter is ig- 
gored, a friendly personal visit ordi- 
sarily accomplishes results. This 
ohase of our work being of a confi- 
dential nature, we prefer not to han- 
dle it by telephone. 

“A disputed item or deduction of 
ynearned discount should be disposed 
of promptly, and can be handled best 
py telephone. Deferred action in 
wich cases often creates a false im- 
pression on the part of the customer, 
which is sometimes difficult to ad- 
just at a later date. 

“When asking for payments due, 
we are inclined to favor mail service. 
However, when an account becomes 
delinquent, the telephone is used ex- 
tensively, because a promise thus 
made cannot be easily broken with- 
out embarrassment to the debtor. 
Too many excuses are possible when 
handling past due accounts by mail, 
although our system embraces both 
telephone and mail in following such 
delinquents. 

“We are in favor of visiting our 
customers periodically if possible, 
rather than getting in touch with 
thm by telephone or mail. If a 
personal visit cannot be arranged 
conveniently, or in case of emer- 
gency, the telephone is used. If the 
debtor’ is located at a distance, a let- 
ter is written; the method depends 
solely on the importance of the mat- 
ter at hand. 

“In any large business it would be 
a physical impossibility for the Cred- 
it Manager to handle all of the nec- 
essary telephoning. The Department 
personnel, well trained, should be al- 
lowed to handle such matters in ac- 
cordance with their importance. 

“The first collection effort’ is made 
by writing, the follow-up usually by 
telephone. Although the actual cost 
of using the telephone may appear 
high, it is more than offset by the 
good results obtained. 

“It would be inadvisable to restrict 
the Department to either method. 
Credits, unlike many other phases of 
a business, demand that the action 
taken be determined on the individ- 
tal merits of each case. We en- 
teavor to live up to this principle.” 


Ony those whose signatures 
are unimportant can afford 


to be careless in buying in 
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ANFORDS 


Has Stood the Test for 
7TO YEARS 


Create a Sense of Security 
Nationalize Your Credits 


The prosperity of your company must be based on prudence. 
No matter how efficient the credit department may be, you 
must always be prepared for the unexpected. 


Credit Insurance eliminates the element of chance. After the 
credit has been extended, title to your goods has passed from 
you. Your credit department has done its work in making 
sure of the buyer’s standing at the time of the sale. The 
World’s Largest Surety Company is able to go much further. 
It guarantees to prevent, else pay all abnormal credit losses. 


Write for details of our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


Wa. B. Joyce, Chairman 
E. M. ALLEN, Vice-President 


E. A. St. Joun, President 
W. L. Cuemens, Asst. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Total loss — 
Late shipments 
not paid for — 
Quick trip 

to scene 
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*Insurance?”’ 
Ves” 

National Liberty 
agent already on 
job assures quick 
efficient service. 
Owner amply 
protected. 
Creditors safe 
from loss. 


con! Bit; 
National Liberty 


of Amerien. 


709 Sixth Ave. 
New York 
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Over $72,000,000.00 Losses 
Paid Since Organization. 
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Noise, an Office Nuisance 


(Continued from page 23) 


receive the attention that it should. 


In modern buildings it seems quite 
possible to’control the noise produc- 
ing factors, and it is a question that 
should be given consideration. 

“Tt might be difficult and expensive 
to correct this trouble in structures 


already built and equipped, but in 


the case of contemplated construction, 


I believe that any manager would 


check the matter thoroughly with his 
architect and builders. 

“Our own office building was com- 
pleted only a few years ago and 
modern and complete in every re- 


spect, except as to the control of 


noise. Had this question been con- 


sidered at the time of construction, 


the efficiency of operations in our 
General Accounting Department 
alone, would have been vastly im- 
proved.” 

D. C. Proctor, Credit Manager of 
the Jefferson Drug Company, Beau- 
mont, Texas, and President of the 
Beaumont Association of Credit 
Men, thinks the problem of noise 
cannot be controlled in a small office, 
that noise has just as bad an effect 
on the executives as it does on the 
stenographers and typists, that it is 
worth while to install noise-prevent- 
ing devices, and that in a few years 
from now, the factor of noise wili 
be carefully considered and elimi- 
nated as far as possible from offices. 
He says :— 

“We have just moved into a new 
building, and luckily, the  elimi- 
nation of noise was carefully consid- 
ered in its construction. Our old of- 
fices were small; and we learned that 
noise is the greatest cause of ineffi- 
ciency. We now have a very large 
office, with everything spaced to elim- 
inate every possible noise.” 

How the Credit Department of the 
United States Shoe Company. Cin- 
cinnati, eliminated the noise of type- 
writers and tabulating machines, is 
described by A. T. Woodward, As- 
sistant Secretary, who is also Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men, as follows: 

‘ “This problem of noise in the of- 
fice has had some attention from us 
in our organization here. It is a 
difficult thing to overcome, and ex- 
cessive noise in an office unquestion- 
ably does interfere with efficiency 
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and with concentrated 
one’s work. 
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“This noise became so distracting H 
some two years ago that we buik, T 
special sound-proof room where y 
operate our tabulating maching 7 
These had formerly been out in the _— 
general office and were so noisy tha am 
upon my insistence we made this pro. 
vision which has eliminated any noig 
from that source. We also have 
adopted noiseless typewriters in moy 
of the private offices where there are 
stenographers. 

“I have never wished to have ; 
typewriter operating in my private 
office because I find the noise dis. 
tracting and because it interferes ty 
a great extent with the concentra. 
tion which is so necessary in ou 
type of work. We have private of. 
fices for our executives not only be 
cause it affords better opportunities§ and 
for conversations with customers and§ natin: 
visitors, but also because it to a largel Trad 
extent eliminates the noise which is large 
unquestionably distracting to execu-§ acter 
tives, also to those in the general He 
office. cisco 

“In my opinion it is decidedly} week 
worth while in an office to take what- 
ever reasonable steps can be taken 
to reduce or eliminate unnecessary 
noises. We still have some machines} ACME 
in our office that are noisy, but which ALYE 
we have found it impossible to eiimi-f pars 
nate in a satisfactory manner, suchh gait 
machines as our duplicating machinesg 24 
for reproducing factory _ tickets, BRA! 
equipment in the mailing department} lst 
for the receiving and sending out of OHI 
mail, and of course billing machines DAV 
and typewriters generally. i 

“The noise from a number off PIE 
typewriters, one can become accu PRE 
tomed to; but these other noisesg "Ul 
which are louder and less regular - 
are much more annoying. For in § Fuc 
stance, we at one time had ap cas 
very noisy call system in our general a 
office. This we discontinued because — 
of the annoyance it caused.” = 

Harry C. Dodson, Credit Manager® up 
of the Orr Iron Company, and Presi-§ 42! 
dent of the Evansville Association ol a 
Credit Men says: a 

“Especially if my physical cond: wa 
tion is not up to standard, I find that}. ig 
on certain days office noises ‘get @§ ar 
my nerves,’ and make it very hard for - 
me to do my work.” + 

He also believes that in a few yeas a 


much more will be done towards 
eliminating noise, thus  increasilg 
the efficiency of the office workers 
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Joseph Kirk 


HE death, on November 2, of 
Joseph Kirk, for forty years 
Attorney for the San Francisco 
Board of Trade, removes from the 
credit world one of its most respected 


and powerful figures. The domi- 
nating position of the Board of 
Trade in San Francisco is due 
largely to the energy, skill and char- 
acter of Mr. Kirk. 

He died at his home in San Fran- 
cisco after an illness of less than a 
week. 


Addresses Wanted 


ACME WATER SYSTEM CO., formerly of Hins- 
dale, Ill., Downers Grove & Libertyville, Ill. 
ALYEA, C. B., formerly of Downers Grove, Lib- 
ertyville and Hinsdale, II. 

BARAFF & SUPERSTEIN, formerly 249 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRADFORD, SPEED, operating auto endurance 
and other pubicity schemes, transient, operating 
very recently at Omaha. 

BRANNER, HAROLD C., Dresscraft Co., 151 W. 
35th St., N. Y. C., also 27 Main St., Yonkers, 
last heard of at 315 W. 98th St., City. 
COFFMAN, ORVAL, formerly of Goodland, Kas. 
COHEN, ELSIE, formerly of 193 Lee Ave., 
Brooklyn, Bs 

DAVIDSON, L. H., formerly of Manuel, Ky. 
DEMPSEY, S., former owner of the Dempsey 
Candy Co., 5650 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, III. 
DILLON, ELLWOOD, director of special cele- 
brations and fairs, transient. 

DRIEBILLIS, P. M., formerly of Charleston, 
West Virginia, dba Elevator Service Co. 
FILLER, JOS. C., 922 17th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FISHER, JACOB, prop. United Grocery Co., 21 
Lemon Street, Bridgton, N. J. 

or J., Excello Beauty Shoppe, Brooklyn, 


GABRIEL, EMIL J., Fort Lee, N. J. 
GIBSON & CO., Room 901, 189 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. 
HAY HELLER DRUG CO., formerly 307 Liv- 
ingston St., cor. Nevins, Brooklyn, um. Y: 
HENNINGS, W. H., prop. Hennings Mfg. Co., 
formerly located at 679 West 16th St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 
HERRING, MARK, Wyaconda, Mo. 
HOUCK, J. M., under name of Reed’s Candy 
Shop, formerly Camden, N. J., believed to be 
in altimore, Md. 
R, JAMES, Sanmnerty 46th St. & 46th 

Ave., St. Petersburg, 

KE, H. E., dba Labu Radion Shop, Wymore, 


MARSHALL, E. J., formerly traveled in Michi- 
igan and Ohio. 

MARTINEZ, RAMON, pres. International Stand- 
ard Export Co., 59 Wall St., N. Y.; also con- 
cued a haberdashery in Socom, under 

e Ol amon Martinez 
MAYNOR, W. H., insurance agent, formerly of 
otfialo, afterwards Syracuse, N. 

Ey » A., formerly 7337 Third Ave., Detroit, 
ane later Birmingham, Mich. 

MIRE, CHARLES K., Elkins, W. Va., dry goods 
and notions, now located either in Penn. or 
MURRAY 

324 Julia St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

we FRE’, 11401 East Jefferson St., De- 
ic 

OLIVER, C. C., formerly traveling salesman, last 

eard of at Buffalo, Nebr., and Saulte Ste. 


Marie, Mich.; at one time at 2025 Lane Court STERNBERG, HENRY, formerly 1103 E. 43rd 

St., Chicago, Ill. Street, Chicago, Ill 
PEAT, OLIVER, formerly 1713 Drier Hill Ave., TUCKER, MRS. OLIVE S., formerly owner of 

Baltimore, Md. the Pasadena Hotel, 6lst St. and Broadway, 
ae, JACOB B., 547 Central Ave., New York City 

Newark, N. UNDERWOOD AUTO PRODUCTS CO., for 
REICH, RALPH, formerly electrical contractor merly 2132 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill 

at Ringtown, P; UNSER, —_—" foot of East 92nd Street, 
ROBERTS MOTOR SALES, 6050 Cottage Grove Canarsie, N. Y 


Ave., Chicago, II. WAITE, IVAN iC formerly of Grand Rapids, 
— FRANK, 17-19 State Street, New York, Muskegon and Gr ‘and Haven, Mich 


WALSH, J. F., formerly in concrete business in 
ROSENFELD, LOUIS, formerly located at 1018 Chicago, now believed to be in New York. 


15th Street, ‘Denver, Colo. : WARTA, E. E., formerly of Bavaria and Brooke 
RUPERT, NELLIE, tdg. as Dainty Specialty ville, Kas. 


Shop, 283 Jackson Ave., Long Island City; now WILSON, WILLIAM, formerly of Herington, 


believed to be in Elmhurst, Long Island. 


Kas. 
SCHMUCK, E. M. (MRS.), formerly of 13256 ain ne ses 
Baltimore Ave., Chicago, II] WATERS, PAUL, former!; esiding at 1144 


g “a ila Grand View, Los Angeles, Calif 
SEIDMAN, ISIDORE, formerly 315 East 14th WeRsTER, FRANK G., bldg. contractor, {or- 


de. as Sev 7 Mactric merly located at Shelby, Montana 

SAW ee Ace: as seventh Ave: Electric Wor, MORRIS, %11 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic 
SMIDLER, R. A., located at 7101 So. Halsted City, N. J. 

St., Chicago, about Dec., 1925. WOLFE, C. E., formerly meat cutter, then oper- 
SMITH, F. D., formerly of-Grand Rapids, Mich., ated Richmond Terrace Grocery in El Paso, 

and _ Lowell, Mich.; reported to be living in Texas; now reported to be in Indiana. 

California. YETTER, FRED, 5515 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, 
SMITH, JAS. W., formerly located at Iron Ill. 


Mountain, Calumet Laurium, Mich., and Chi ZENK, JOE, formerly packing business, Blue- 
cago, Ill. field, W. Va. 


FAILURES 


Greater Than 
In 1926 


Bad debt loss figures for the first 9 
months of 1927 were $511,892,959, aS 
compared with $463,212,185 for the same 
period in 1926. For the month of Septem- 
ber, 1927 they were $40,081,123. For Sep- 
tember, 1926, only $35,288,534. 


At this rate, what will the figures be for 
the entire year? What will they be during 
1928? What will your bad debt losses be? 


American Credit Insurance 


is a tried-and-proved method by which 
Credit Managers can safeguard their 
firm’s resources absolutely, against ab- 
normal, unforseen credit losses. 


Isn’t right now a good time to adopt this 
great service, so that you can go through 
1928 serenely, confidently, prosperously ? 


CThe AMERICAN 


CrREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M* FADDEN, passipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 
In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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Getting the facts saved this man 
Hundreds of Dollars! 


HE Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau of the National Associ- 
tion of Credit Men is 





The Supreme Court of Credit — 
with 7,000 ledgers sitting in as 
Supreme Judges — passing their 
opinion on to you — giving you 
facts trom actual experiences — 
the only sound basis for an uner- 
ring decision as to whether or not 
you can pass a credit. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
















Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Decatur, Il. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
















New York 
One Park Ave. 





A member of the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Men— 


Avoids Risk — Saves Himself 
Expensive Losses 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Local Offices 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Huntington, Va. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Macon, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mobile, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. 


For further particulars ‘phone or write the 
Credit Men’s Association Offices in any of the above cities, or 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


Chicago 


First Natl. Bank Bldg. 





Figures Speak Louder Than Opinions 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


New York, N. Y. (2) 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Peoria, III. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rockford, Ill. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Tampa, Fila. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla. (2) 
Utica, N. Y. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


St. Louis 


214 N. Sixth St. 
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Expert Editorial Board of 
Credit Diary & Manual 


XPERIENCED attorneys, each 
E one thoroughly familiar with 
the commercial laws of his State, 
make up the Advisory Editorial 
Board of Attorneys of the “Credit 
Diary and Manual of Commercial 
Laws for 1928,” published by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

As a result of the painstaking 
work of these experts, the 1928 edi- 
tion (the twentieth) of this stand- 
ard Manual will contain up-to-date 
revisions of summaries of all the 
commercial laws with which credit 
managers are concerned. The Board 
consists of the following :— 


Alabama— Montgomery: Sternfield & Lobman, 
1109 Bell Bldg. Arizona—Phoenix: Barnett E. 
Marks. Arkansas—Little Rock: Gray, Burrow 


& McDonneli, 1101 Boyle Bldg. California—San 
Francisco: Joseph Kirk, Board of Trade of S. F. 
Colorado—Denver: George Dexter Blount, Equi- 


table Bldg. Connecticut—Stamford: Fessenden, 


Kenealy & Ryan, Gurley Bldg. Delaware 

Wilmington: Marvel, Layton, Hughes & Mor- 
ford, DuPont Bldg. District of Columbia 

Washington: Geo. C. Shinn, Wilkins Bldg. 
Florida—Tampa: M. E. White, 700 Tampa The- 
atre Bldg. Georgia—Atlanta: J. L. Hargrove, 
503 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. IJdaho—Lewis- 


ton: Eugene A. Cox, Lewiston Natl. Bank Bldg. 
lilinois—Chicago: J. E. First Natl. 
Bank Bldg. IJndiana—Evansville: Harry C. Dod- 
son, 13814 Washington Ave. Jowa—Des Moines: 
Don E. Neiman, 815 Valley Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Kansas—Wichita: Earle W. Evans, 923 First 
Natl. Bank Bldg. Kentucky—Louisville: Ernest 
Woodward, 616 Inter-Southern Bldg. Louisiana 
—New Orleans: St. Clair Adams, 416 Carondelet 
Bldg. Maine—Portland: Noble & Colman, 191 
Middle St. Maryland—Baltimore: Sylvan Hayes 
Lauchheimer, 111 N. Charles St. Massachusetts 
Robert A. B. Cook, 185 Devonshire 
St. Michigan—Detroit: William J. Griffin, First 


Byrne, 935 


—Boston: 


Natl Bank Bldg. Minnesota—Minneapolis: 
Henry Deutsch, 2nd Ave. South & 7th St. 
Missouri—St. Louis: Foster H. Brown, 214 N. 


6th St. Montana—Billings: Sterling M. Wood, 
Securities Building. Nebraska—Omaha: Swarr, 
May & Royce, Keeline Building. Nevada—Reno: 
A. E, Painter, Washoe County Bank Bldg. New 
Hampshire—Manchester: James A. Broderick, 27 
Opera Block. New Jersey—Newark: Burnett & 
Murray, 1060 Broad St. New York—New York: 
Gregory, Stewart & Montgomery, 25 Broadway. 
North Carolina—Smithfield: Parker & Martin. 
North Dakota—Fargo: Fred M. Hector, 52 
Broadway. Ohio—Cleveland: Frank Pease, 1122 
Guardian Bldg. Oklahoma—Oklahoma_ City: 
McLaury & Hopps, 510 Equity Bldg. Oregon 

Portland: William B. Layton, 400 Pittock Block. 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia: George Wentworth 
Carr, 1015 Chestnut St. Rhode Island—Provi- 
dence: Edward C. Stiness, 1015 Grosvenor Bldg. 
South Carolina—Greenville: Stephen Nettles, 
Masonic Temple Bldg. South Dakota—Sioux 
Falls: T. G. Owen, 450-451 Boyce Greeley Bldg. 
Tennessee—Knoxville: J Alvin Johnson, 
Market Street. Texas—Houston: Morris D. 
Meyer, 527 First Natl. Bank Bldg. Utah—Salt 
Lake City: Thomas O. Sheckell, Walker Bank 
Bldg. Virginia- -Richmond: Jo. Lane Stern, 
Travelers Insurance Bldg. Vermont—Bellows 
Falls: George H, Thompson, National Bank Bldg. 
Washington—Seattle: H. A. Martin, 609 Low. 
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=e ¢ Bldg. West Virginia—Clarksburg: Charles 
C. Scott. Wisconsin—Milwaukee: J. H. Mar- 
Shutz, 1115 Wells Bldg. Wyoming—Cheyenne: 


Charles E. Lane, 312 Hynds Bldg. 


For full protection 
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““How’s Business?”’ 
“Fine!” 


Since men first bartered the work of their hands 
for profit these three words have been their 


greeting and its answer. 


Pride and the desire 


to create the impression of success is just as 
human today as ever. 


In the effort of Modern Accountancy to extend 
its service more fully in the interest of better 
business, this pride in the possession of something, 
known by all business men to be desirable, is 


apparent. 


Often business executives will say, “Oh yes, we 
have a Budget”—it’s good business to have a 
Budget. Yet a real Budget is as unknown to 
them as success was to the ragged ancient trader 
who always answered, “Fine!”, to the greeting. 


The Budget, in its fullest service, is an absolute 
necessity today if better business is the aim; or 
if the old greeting, “How’s Business?”, is to be 
answered in truth, “Fine!”. 
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Director of 


“4 H.B.R.” 


HARVARD BUSINESS REPORTS, Volume 4. 
Harvard University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago 
1927. 554 pp. $7.50. 

Most of the cases in this volume, to be 
cited as “4 H. B. R.,” are commented 
on by John W. Instructor in 
Labor Relations, and now Educational Ad- 
for the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company. Other commentators, hand- 


Riegel, 
visor 


ling one case each, are Elton Mayo, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Industrial Research; 
F. A. Silcox, Secretary to the Printers’ 
the New York Em- 
Association, Inc.; 
Glenn A. Bowers, of Industrial Relations 
New York; 
James, Instructor in Industrial 
ment; and William James Cunningham, 


League Section of 
ploying Printers’ 


Counselors, Inc., Gorton 


Manage- 


Professor of Transportation. 
This reports has a 
personnel flavor. 


series of strong 
The outstanding prob- 
lems have to do with wages, hiring and 
discharging, promotions, vacations, work- 
ing conditions, discipline, educational 
training, 


ownership 


union relations, employee stock 


and profit-sharing, benefit 
plans, medical service, reduction of un- 
employment, arbitration of labor 
putes, and production and quality con- 
trol. Credit problems figure only 
cidentally, and the chief value of 


to credit executives 


dis- 


in- 
the 
the 
principles 


cases lies in 
light 


of business organization and operation. 


they shed upon general 

The sequence of cases is significant. 
It is based on three general types of 
first, 
second, questions regarding the channels 


through which such issues are negotiated, 


issues: current operating issues; 


and the status collectively of employees 
and of employers; and third, problems 
arising from those relations between 
employer and employee which are super- 
imposed upon the labor relationship. 
In the first group are cases which refer 
to manning the enterprise, the develop- 
ment of abilities, problems of leadership 
supervision, and the provision of 


The second group contains 


and 
incentives. 
cases which deal with employee repre- 
sentation or agreements with labor 


Education and Research, National 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


usiness Li 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


unions. The third has to do with cases 
bearing on such problems as employee 
medical service, housing and pensions. 
As was the case in the preceding three 
volumes, fictitious names are used in all 
but a few instances. 
ever, carry the actual names of the con- 


Five cases, how- 


cerns involved, these being the Simplex 
Wire and Cable Company, the Cleveland 
Garment Manufacturers Association, the 
Printers’ League of New York City, the 
Endicott Johnson Corporation and the 
Western Clock Company. 

With this fourth volume in the Har- 
vard series, the use of the case method 
as applied to the study of 
business problems may be said to have 
stage. The 
series will, of course, be augmented from 
time to time but the 
ready assembled constitute an admirable 
study, either in a 


scientific 


passed the experimental 


four volumes al- 


for intensive 
class room course or by individuals o1 


basis 


groups studying independently. 
Mechanically, these volumes are coim- 
pletely satisfactory to all who appreciate 
well-made The type is 
the margins adequate and the binding 
designed to withstand constant handling. 
Incidentally, the use of Arabic numerals 
is significant. This is not “IV H.B.R.,” 
but “4 H.B.R.” Number 5, or 6, or 7, 
we respectfully suggest, might well be 
made to deal with the important prob- 
lems of credit principles and practice. 


books. clear, 


A Timely Revision 


CORPORATION PROCEDURE Thomas Con- 
yngton and R. J. Bennett. Ronald Press Co., 
N. Y., 1927. 1,479 pp. $10. 


In this revision by Hugh R. Conyng- 
ton, brother and former business asso- 
ciate of one of the authors, 
another instance of an old friend in a 
The book is a_ standard 
manual for officers, directors, attorneys 
and others concerned with corporate 
management, and combines the material 
which originally appeared in Thomas 
Conyngton’s “Corporate Management 
and Corporate Organization” and R. J. 
Bennett’s “Corporation Accounting.” 

The material is grouped under eight 


we have 


new dress. 


Association of 


Credit Men 


general headings: the corporate struc. 
ture; the corporate control; capital stock 
and shares; corporate bonds and notes: 
corporate organizations; combination, re. 
organization and dissolution; and cor- 
forms. The forms alone, of 
which there are 341, constitute the equiy. 
alent of a fair-sized book. 
One outstanding feature of 


porate 


this re 
vision is the up-to-the-minute treatment 
of the important problem of no-par value 
stock. Chapters 39 and 40 (score an- 
other victory for Arabic numerals) are 
headed respectively “Shares without Par 
Value” and “Use of No-par Value 
Chapter 54 is to the 
accounting aspect of shares without par 
value. 


Shares.” devoted 


Both the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of shares are 
Among the latter 
the 


the 


no-par value 
thoroughly discussed. 
that 


from 


is the charge use of 


value 


no-par 
balance sheet 
the “given base, a set par value.” Dr, 
Ripley’s book, “Main Street and Wall 
Street,” is quoted to the effect that “the 
good old-fashioned balance sheet prac- 
tice has been knocked galley-west. The 
accounts, instead of from a 
mark, solidly established, theo- 
retically at start 
and as certainly fetch up nowhere in 
particular.” 


removes 


starting 
bench 
nowhere 


least, from 


the authors conclude, such 
objections as these are not really vital, 
nor are the defects found in practice 
incurable. The adoption of laws pet- 
mitting and regulating the use of no-par 
value stock in the great majority of the 
states of the Union and the adoption of 
such stock by large numbers of the 
substantial and successful corporations 


However, 


of the country is, in the opinion of the 
authors of “Corporation Procedure,” the 
best evidence of its real practical value. 

Murmurs are frequently heard, in 
these days, about the rising cost of busi 
ness books. There are, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, two comments which 
should be made on such complaints. 
One is that the cost of all books 1s rising, 


and the business book publisher has 10 
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pay just as much for his composition, 
his paper, his presswork and his binding 
ys does the publisher of novels or cook- 
books. he other is that the business 
book producer is selling in many in- 
stances not only printed paper but a 
business service that may bring the buyer 
an actua! financial return greatly in ex- 
the amount spent in purchasing 
“Corporation Procedure” lists 
Having it at hand may 
easily help the business executive to 


cess of 
the book. 
at ten dollars. 


avoid errors of commission or omission 
that might cost him hundreds or even 
thousands of dollars. 


Another Economics Text 
RUDIMENTS OF ECONOMICS. William _W. 
Hewett. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1927. 247 pp. $1.75. 

The tendency to prescribe economic 
fact and theory in doses that will not 
upset the stomach of the business execu- 
tive is fortunately persisting, Texts on 
economics were, for many years, heavy 
to handle and heavy to read. The texts 
of today are almost uniformly of the 
primer type. 

Dr. Hewett, the author of “Rudiments 
of Economics,” is Assistant Professor of 
Economics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. While his book is intended 
primarily as a text for classroom use, 
its form and content are such as to 
make it particularly useful to general 
readers. It is compact, but does not 
dodge the complex generalizations which 
form the basis of economic theory. 

The introductory chapter discusses the 
scientific method of approach, and applies 
it directly to our economic life. Chapter 
II deals with the rise of the present eco- 
nomic order and Chapter III with the na- 
ture and the agents of production. The 
author then takes up the organization of 
production; how commodity prices are de- 
termined; and the use of 
medium of exchange. 
“Credit and the Banking System” is the 
subject of Chapter VII. In this Chapter 
Dr. Hewett discusses the meaning of 
credit; types of credit instruments; and 
banking uses of credit. “Credit,” says the 
author, “plays an important and useful part 
in the business world. It economizes the 
use of gold and silver, makes possible the 
payment of debts over long distances with- 
out the movement of money, and aids busi- 
ness men in securing capital necessary to 
the financing of their various enterprises. 
With the accumulation of experience under 
the operation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the future is bright, for that system 
permits the tempering of business enthusi- 


money as a 


asm with the restraint and c»-ordination 
necessary for social well-being.” 

Other chapters have to do with price 
level movements and the business cycle; 
international trade; the distribution of in- 
come; waste and inefficiency ; governmental 
finance; and relations between capital and 


labor. The concluding chapter is on “Eco- 
Progress.” In this chapter Dr. 
Hewett gives his position on the indict- 
ment against capitalism, the relations be- 
tween government and industry, and pro- 
grams for social reform such as socialism, 
the single tax, and various forms of co- 
operative activity. 

The concluding sentences of this eco- 
nomic guide-book are worth quoting: 
“Any reform program that claims to he 
adequate to solve all our problems and 
establish at once an economic paradise 
should be looked on with suspicion. Prog- 


nomic 


ress seems to come from careful study of 
each problem as it arises, and time must 
elapse before we can hope to achieve a 
successful solution. Our duty is to recog- 
nize our faults and sincerely apply our- 
selves to the task of elevating the social 
and economic lot of mankind. Just as the 
world today is very different from the 
world in which George Washington lived, 
so in all probability will the world of our 
great-grandchildren be different from the 
world of today. The individual is a rash 
one indeed who is willing to venture a 
prediction as to just what course the evo- 
lution of society will take.” 


A Study in Finance 


THE BUILDING-AND-LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
Robert Riegel and J. Russell Doubman. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1927. 320 pp. $3. 
The authors of this treatise are respec- 

tively Professor of Insurance and Statistics 

and Assistant Professor of Merchandising 
in the Wharton School of Finance and 

Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Riegel is also known to the credit fra- 

ternity as an active member of the 'Com- 

mittee on Education and Research of the 

National Association of Credit Men. 
This is essentially a manual of building- 

and-loan association technique. It covers 
all of the important factors,—organization, 
operation, loans, accounting and advertis- 
ing, and contains information that is of 
practical value to realtors, state officials, 
accountants, economists, bankers and pros- 
pective purchasers of homes. 

The initial chapter deals with the or- 
ganization of a building-and-loan associa- 
tion. Chapter II covers the rights and 
duties of stockholders, directors, and of- 
ficers. Subsequent chapters are concerned 
with solicitation of members; meetings and 
shares; withdrawals, maturities and trans- 
fers; types of loans and loan procedure; 
and settlements, repayments and defaults. 

Special chapters are devoted to account- 
ing; the annual report and distribution of 
profits; auditing and examinations; state 
regulations; taxation and special features. 
There is a bibliography covering 
headings: general works; law; accounts 
and calculations; and proceedings and 
periodicals. The Appendix gives the con- 
stitution and by-laws under which associa- 
tions operate in the states of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and California. (See next page.) 
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ThenewSafeguard Speed Model 
is the fastest check writing ma- 
chine ever devised to give com- 
plete protection. 


Checks written with the Safe- 
guard are automatically triple- 
protected. 


1. WritesEX ACT amountinWORDS. 


2. AUTOMATICALLY Protects 
Payee’s Name. 


Thesame operation that writes out theamount 
in acid proof red ink, shreds the Payee’s Name 
and the amount as written in figures. It’s 
automatic —** You can’t be Careless with a 


Safeguard.” 

3- Amount is ALWAYS written in 
ONE line, full width of check; elimi- 
nates danger of raising by additions. 
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The conclusions of Dr, Riegel and Dr. 
Doubman on regulation of building-and- 
loan associations by the State are signifi- 
cant. The present laws, they believe, 
should be codified according to some sys- 
tem and each State’s statutes so arranged 
as to bring together the laws by subjects. 
At present, not only do important subjects 
frequently go without legislation but where 
regulations exist they are so dispersed as 
to make mental grasp thereof difficult and 
oversight easy. In some instances: the law 
consists of individual statutes passed as 
much as thirty years apart, and early 
statutes are difficult to interpret in the 
light of later ones. 










Such a system oi codification, the au- 
thors maintain, would at once call atten- 
tion to the absence of legislation on im- 
portant phases of the business in many 
states. It would also throw into relief the 
wide diversity between the requirements 
of various States, and promote the elimina- 
tion of such variations as are not justified 
by peculiar local conditions. Attention 
would also be directed to the illogical bases 
upon which many of the limitations of 
associations’ actions rest, the effect of 
which is to nullify the probable intention 
of the legislators. 

The field for such a book as this is wide. 
Nearly ten million persons are financially 
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interested in building-and-loan associations 
This form of economic organization ¢op. 
trols five and one-half billion dollars 9; 
assets, is managed by 125,000 directors ang 
officers, and operates in every state of the 
Union. 


For Our Retail Friends 


CREDIT BUREAU MANAGEMENT J, R 
Truesdale. Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., 1927 
297 pp. $5. 


This book states the case for the retajj 
credit bureau. Its author is Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Credit Service Exchange 
of the organization formerly known as the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
but now styled the National Retail Credit 
Association. 

The volume is frankly promotional, and 
is well organized to accomplish its purpose, 


In order to meet the demand for more 


intelligent retail credit appraisal, to bring § 


about greater efficiency in credit bureay 
administration and to assist unorganized 
cities to establish credit bureaus, the ay- 
thor records the experience of the older 
and more successful retail bureaus and 
also provides a complete set of retail credit 
forms. 

There are four chief divisions of the 
Part I is introductory, and in- 

history of the retail credit 
from the organization of the 
Mutual Communication Society of London 
about a century and a quarter ago. What 
was probably the first retail credit agency 
in the United States was established in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1869. In point of 
continuous service, the Retail Dealers Pro- 
tective Association of New York City, 
established in 1872, is the oldest in this 
country. 

Part II deals with organization pro- 
cedure, covering the various steps to be 
taken, services rendered, physical equip- 
ment and finances. Part III is concerned 
with operation. It discusses how, to whom 
and by whom the service should be sold; 
how information is secured; the functions 
covered by bulletin service, collection service 
and group service; the standard report and 
operative details. 
tion, state and national. 

One statement made by Mr. Truesdale 
strikes a particularly responsive chord. Re- 
tail business, he says, perceived that the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler had 
safely accelerated credit but did not per- 
ceive clearly that safe credit demanded 
intelligent supervision and unstinted facili- 
ties for obtaining credit information. “All 
too frequently,” says Mr. Truesdale, “the 
retailer who employed a ten-thousand dol- 
lar buyer would place at the head of his 
credits a fifteen-hundred-dollar clerk. The 


material. 
cludes the 
movement 


merchant had a new plaything and did not } 


know what to do with it. Through compe 
tent personnel he made money, only to lose 
it through credits unintelligently adminis 
tered.” 

The lack of balance between credit de 
partment and other salaries is as charat 





Part IV covers affilia- 
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yeristic of the manuiacturing, wholesale 


and banking fields as it is of retail enter 


prises. This is partly the credit manager's 
— . - 

own fault. He had not sold himself and 
his positior adequately to the executives 


above him. He has the best arguments in 


the world t 
he has not 
bring satisiactory results. There are signs, 


» support his case, but thus far 
used them in such a way as to 


that he is beginning to make a 


however, 

sand for the importance of the credit 
manager's functions and_ responsibilities, 
and in this campaign, comments such as 


those made by Mr. Truesdale will be very 
helpful to wholesale as well as to retail 
credit managers. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

“AGEMENT. CIRCULATION, ETC., _ RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912, . 

Of CREDIT MONTHLY, pubtinhed monthly at 

New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1927. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, | 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Rodman Gilder, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of the CREDIT MONTHLY, and _ that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc. of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in_ sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business _man- 
agers are: Publisher, National Assn. of Credit 
Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. Editor, 
Rodman Gilder, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Managing Editor, None. Business Managers, 
None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning ot holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. 
owned by firm, company, or other uwunin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) National Association of Credit Men, a 
non-stock corporation with these officers: George 
J. Gruen, Gruen Watch Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, President; J. F. Wood, Richmond Dry 
Goods Co., Richmond, Va., 1st Vice-President; it 
H. Scales, Belknap Hdwre. & Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., 2nd Vice-President; Frank D. Rock, 
Armour & Co., Denver, Colo., 3rd Vice-President; 
|. H. Tregoe. One Park Avenue, New York, 
Executive Manager. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
tity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders, as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given: also that the said two para 
gtaphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and _ securities 
m a capacity other than that of a bona _fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
as any interest direct or indirect in the said 
wk bonds, or other securities than as so stated 

im. 

_ 5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

RODMAN GILDER, 
Editor. 


aororn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
ay of September, 1927. 





: RUTH E, HOCTOR, 
s Notary Public, Kings County. 
ings Co. Clerk’s No. 262. Register’s No. 8288. 


(Seal) 


Certificate filed in New York County. N. Y. Co. 
erk’s No. 762, Register’s No. 8527. My com: 


mission expires’ March 30, 1928, 





When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 


COMPANY LTD. e& LONDON 
United States Branch, 80 John St., New York 


Fire insurance undertakes to indemnify for 
loss by Fire and other hazards. Fire insur- ® 
ance companies expend large sums in safe- 
guarding the public from preventable disasters; 
in establishing standards for construction and in 
developing protective devices for use by indi- 
viduals and by municipalities in saving life 


and property. 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


a New Pork = = 
Your e v Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


as of November 19, 1927 


Pres.. GEORGE J. GRUEN 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati 


Vice-Pres., J. F. WOOD 
Richmond Dry Goods Co. 
ichmond 


Eastern Division Manager 

E. PAUL PHILLIPS E. B. 

One Park Avenue 
New York 


Note: A. C. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham A. C. M. 
Pres., A. J. Binzel, Tenn. Mill & Feed Co.; 
Sec -Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 321-23 Lincoln Ke- 
serve Life Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile A. C. M. 
Z.. H. McKinley, Toomey Notions Co.; 
G. Goodman, 309-10 Meaher Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery A. C. M. 

Pres., Geo. T. Watterson, Brown Printing Co.; 

» J- M. Holloway, 419 Shepherd Bldg.; Asst. 
Sec., Arthur Walker. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. 
Bruce Beveridge, Central Alabama D. G. 
Sec., A. H. Mitchell, White Implement Geum 
pany. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. C. 
M. Pres., Chas. H. Taylor, W. Echols 
Whilse. Gro. Co.; Sec., J. R. Purdom, Ft. Smith 
Coffee Co. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M. 
Pres., J. D. signs, L. R. Tent and Awning 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Miss A. Brooks Gardner, 239 
Hall Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles A. C. 
M. Pres. J. M. Rust, Union Oil Co.; Sec., S. P. 
ee 111 W. 7th St.; Asst. Sec., Anne L. 

obins. 


CALIFORNIA, Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry J. Harding, The Oakland Bank; 
Sec., Fred Train, Central National Bank. 


CALIFORNIA, gen Diego—Credit {Asepciation of 
San Diego. Pres., pave L. yle. le- 
a 0.; Sec., Carl O Retiof & 373 4 

g. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Francisco A. 
ae Pres., J. A. Bond, Standard Oil Co.; 
Sec., O. H. Walker, 605-09 Wells Fargo Bldg. 


COLORADO, Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., H. Perkins, Perkins Epeneter 
Pickle Co.; James B. McKelvy, 333 
Cooper Bldg. 


CRRORADO. Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. _ Pres., 

Gillett, J. S. Brown Merc. Co.; Sec., G. 

ty. oo Armour Co., Asst. Sec., Harry S. 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit Men—R. 
- Maney, Joint Secretary, Room 229, 1188 
Main St., Bridgeport. 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. C. 

Pres., . Edwards, Harvey-Hubbell, 
Inc.; Sec., E. M. Beach, First Natl. Bank of 
Bridgeport. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 
Pres., R. M. Rice, Manning Bowman & Com 
pany, Meriden, Conn.; Sec., J. E. Prentis, Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven A. C. 
.  Pres., Harrold Welch, New Haven 
ame Sec., E. J. McDonald, Seamless Rubber 
‘0. 


Pres., 
Sec., J 


Pye ’ 


Sec., 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
M. Pres., Frank J. 
Sons, Inc.; Sec., J. 


Waterbury A. C. 
Newcomb, M. J. Daly & 
Peter Costigan, 3 Alma St. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington—Washing- 
ton A. C. M. Pres. L. T. Watts, Standard Oil 
Co.; Sec. John A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. C. M. 
Pres., Lanahan, Standard Oil Co., 710 
Riverside Ave.; Sec., E. S. Blake, Peninsular 
Naval Stores Co., Union Terminal Warehouse. 


FLORIDA, Miami—Miami A. C. M. Pres., F. G. 
Railey, Railey- Milan Hardware Co.; Sec.-Mgr. 
F. G. Hathaway, 209 Shoreland Bldg 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., A. 
W. Perkins, Perkins & Sharpe; Sec., S. B. 


Owen, P. O. Box 13; Asst. Sec., W. B. Oliver. 


Executive Manager 
STEPHEN I. 
One Park Ave., New York 


Vice_Pres., J. 


Asst. Treas. 
RODMAN GILDER 
One Park Ave., New York 


MILLER 


H. 4 3s Vice-Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. Armour & Company 
Louisville 


Central Division 

MORAN 

33 So. Clark St. 
Chicago 


Denver 


Western Division Manager 
B. B. TREGOE 

605 Wells Fargo Bldg. 

San Francisco 


M, means Association of Credit Men 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres. W. 
C. Lovejoy, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Sec., 
oo Jilliamson, 305 Chamber of Commerce 

g. 


GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. Pres., 
R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner; Sec., 
W. A. Rigsby, Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co.; Mer.-Treas., M. M. Hurst, 313-15 South- 
ern Finance Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M. 
= area 


Pres., W. 
Dannenberg-Waxelbaum Co.; Sec., 
Chambers, Fourth National Bank. 


GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. Pres., 
E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; mail to Savannah 
C. M., 209 Mendel Bldg. or P.O. Box 1316. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., C. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec..Treas., H. L. 
Streeter, Boise City Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. Pres., 
x, . Cox, st Ritchie & Co.; Sec. F. 
O’Keefe, Room 976 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 38 
S. Dearborn St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., 
I. N. Tomlinson, The Field and Shorb Co. Sec., 
Mrs. E. J. Sensibaugh, Decatur Grocer Co.; 
Asst. Sec. and Mer., Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 220 
Milliken Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Galesburg——Galesburg A. C. M. 
Pres., James E. Marks, Weinberg Bros., Sec., 
J. Willis Peterson, 518 Bank of Galesburg Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., Gp 
H. Green, Keystone Steel x Wire Co.; Sec., H. 
F. Sehmer, 231 So. Jefferson Ave. 


ILLINOIS, piney Peeey A. C. M. Fret A. FT. 
Higgins, ighard-Higgins Mfg. Sec., 
Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery i. 

M. Pres., 


Tide. Rockford—Rockford A. C. 
H. Carlstrom, Rockford Furn. Co.; s Sec., T. 
ae 210 Stewart Bldg. 


i ¥ Pg eg Te ay A Cc. we 
Pres., ester, Wiedlocher & Son, 2nd and 
Renpls 7 Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. A. 
Mueller Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise Murphy, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA, _ Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
Pres. H. Dodson, Orr Iron Company; Sec., C. 
Howard Saberton, 610 Old Natl. Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. 
Pres., C. C. Barnes, Ft. Wayne Paper Box 
Co.; Sec., Howard E. Fairweather, Northern In- 
diana Credit Interchange Bureau, 343 Farmers 
Trust Bldg. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis——Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., Edward Stilz, Kiefer-Stewart Co.; 
oer. Merritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank 

& 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 
res., H: A. Smith, South Bend Lathe Works; 
Sec., D. A. Weir, 412 J. M. S. Bldg. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. 
Pres., Fred Einecke, Miller Parrott Baking Co., 
Sec., Henry E. Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of 
Terre Haute. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. Pres., 
Carl Dwight, Schramm & Schmeig Co.; Sec., 
Jesse L Thomas, 515 Iowa State Bank Bldg. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
Pres., F D. Nicoll, The Churchill Drug Co.; 
Sec., Milo O. Hanzlik, 616-22 Higley Bldg. 


IOWA, Dav sapary—- Davenport A. C. M. Pres., 
Frank Kohrs, Kohrs Packing Co.; Sec., H. 
B. Betty, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 


IOWA. Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
A. H. Edwards, Amer.-Litho. Ptg. Co.; Sec., 
Don E. Neiman, 818 Valley Natl. Bank Bldg. 


IOWA, ee Sa A. C. M.  Pres., 
Walter - — . G. Hopehicon Co.; See., 
W. F. G ee Dun & Co. 


CREDIT MONTHLy 


IOWA, Sioux City——Inter-State A. C. 
M. C. Lange, Knapp & Spencer Co.; 
Reed, Sibley-Hess Co.; Asst. Sec., P. 
P. O. Box 748. 


IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres,, ¢ 
H. Trunkey, Repass Auto Co.; Sec., R' ¥ 
Cable, Waterloo Electrical Supply Co. 7 


KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Vv 
M. Dadisman, Southwest Cracker Co.; x 
D. Everitt, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Hon. "See. 
& Mer., M. E. Garrison, 901-904 First Nag 
Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, 


M. P, 
_ H e 
A. Lucey, 


Lexington—Lexington A. Co» 
Pres., W. B. Talbert, Blue Grass Elemendog 
Grain Corp.; Acting Sec., Mrs. E. Mae Me. 
Garry, 28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. 


ERY. 
Pres. on 
Sec., S 
Asst. 


Louisville—Louisville A. C, y 
. White, Logan Company,; 
J. Schneider, 3rd Floor Kenyon Bldg. 
Sec., H. M. Kessler. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans 4. 
C. M. Pres., Gon. Grundmann, Albert Mackie 
Co., Ltd.; Sec., Mestlette, ( 608 Louisiang 
Bldg. ; Asst. :. has. S. Cobb 


LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Who. Credit Men's 
Ass'n. Pres., A. L. Pollard, couleate Oil and 
Rig. Corp.; Sec. and Mgr., John A. B. Smith, 
826 Ardis Bldg. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C, 
ee a I a Carter oe & x 
13 S. Hanover Street; Sec , Ira L. Morningstar, 
301 West Redwood St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Fred Kinney, a 
— Sm ; Sec., Herbert A. Whiting, 136 Fed. 
era t. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass, A. C. 
res., E. W. Hubbard, Chas. Hall, Inc, Main 
St. Mgr. H. E. Morton, Offices, 443 Court S¢, 
Bldg., Springfield. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester A. 
C. M. Pres., Marshall Cutting, Wiley Bickford 
Sweet Co.; Sec., E. G. Robertson, 311 Main & 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres, 
Fred Haskel, Detroit Stamping Co.; Sec., 0. A. 
Montgomery, 2012 First National Bank Bldg. 


MICHIGAN, Flint—Pres., Lloyd H. Drake, Mer- 
chants Loan Co.; Sec., L. W. Murphy, 18 
Paterson Bldg., S. Saginaw & 3rd Sts. 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. C. 
M. Pres., C. . Hester, Macey Co.; 
Edwin 450-452 Houseman = 


MICHIGAN, ogee ! A. ©. Pres., 
E. M. Haat, Hart Fruit Co.; Sec. KS E 
N. Paul, Consumers Power Co. 


MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo 
Pres., Fred G Dewey, 
ings ‘hams Sec., R. 
Bldg 


’ 


DeGroot, 


A. CM 
Kalamazoo City Sav- 
. Johns, 307 Commerce 


MICHIGAN. Lansin; 
E. Chag man, 
“SA A. Nixon, 
Ins. Co. 


MERGAR, & inaw-Bay City—Northeastem 
Michigan A ti Pres., Fred Carle, Standard 
Oil Co., ee Mich. ; Sec., A. H. Leudeman, 
Saginaw Assn., Armour & Co., 226-30 Millard 
St., Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. (De 
luth-Superior). Pres., S. C. Dick, Stone-Or- 
docn- -Wells Co.; Sec., E. G. Robie, 501 Christe 

g- 


MINNESOTA, piteeeapeiio~Hinawe A.C 
M. Pres., McGrath, Loose- Wiles Biscuit 
Co.; Sec., J. L Brown, 302 Thorpe Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A C. 
Pres., R. wp Lindeke, Merchants Natl. Bank 
Sec.-Treas., F. Miller, Northern Jobbing ©, 
9th and poe Sts. 


MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. C. ¥ 
Pres., Lee Shackleford, Melton Hdwe. (; 
See S. H. McClary, Chamber of 

g. 


MISSOURI, Joplin—Tri-State Dist. joe 
Credit Assn. Pres. .. John Henderson, 
son Grocery Co.; Sec., W. A. Van Hafften, # 
Miners Bank Bldg. 


MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A.C & 
+? N. F. Lyon, Morton Salt Co.; Sets 
. Davies, 315 Hall Bldg. 


Bag St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. ©. ¥ 
Pres., R. M. McConnell, Wyeth Hdw. & Mis 
Co.; Secy. R. E. Roddy, Armour & Co. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. e 
Floyd A. Ferguson, Westinghouse Electric 
Sec., Orville Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St 


MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming A.C 
M. Pres., B. Le Claire, Purity Bread 
Sec., Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 Staples 
Bldg. 


—Lansing A. C. M. Pres, 
eo Motor Car Co.; Se, 
Mich. Millers Mutual Fire 


5 
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CLEAR THE DECK FOR 1928— 
BEGIN A REGULAR COURSE OF STUDY— 
QUALIFY YOURSELF TO SECURE 


THAT BETTER CREDIT JOB © 








Progress for the man or woman in business is marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will rant oe advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


1 is a Department of the National Associa- 
The Institute tion of Credit Men. Its educational 
work is carried on through two main channels—class room 
courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in 
a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from 
the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


now offered by the Na- 
Correspondence Courses tional Institute of Credit 


are two: Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The ma- 
terial in each course consists of a text book, printed lecture as- 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 


In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University.) 


Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by 
educational institutions such as 
Columbia University and the 
University of | Wiscon- 
sin. Apply direct to these 
institutions for full im 
formation. 





Dr. Frank A. Faun 
Nationa INSTITUTE 
oF Crepit Derr. 12 
One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Will you kindly mai] me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
toning, courses: (Check course 
desired). 

“Basic Economics” ( ) 

“Credits and Collections” ( ) 

















pees wo. \. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue New York City 


Concentrate, and Make 1928 A Banner Year 





CREDIT MONTHLy 


1 The National Institute of Credit gives 
Certificates Certificates, the Junior and the Senior 


tificate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the following 300 hours of work. 


Cente: ond RNORRD Ss «0050 0000sseeccsenccesesesavceess ov hours 
EID: ... cc0cc cccecccccvescecsccecceccsceceeseeccceesesese 60 hours 
SPEEROED TRRITIR. . 000. .ccccvccescccesseccceseoccecsecsscoe 60 hours 
ntin| o POO Ce oce crac ccccccccceesereerceeces secceeeccese ours 

Law of tracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 
SN EEE Ns s wha endouedensrtesaneesscbkeseseennkeranees 60 hours 
IE snchnshabucuhet veel erdbecteasshhonsbbseakeced@urell 300 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have com 
pleted the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate ag 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in th 
following subjects: 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 

ai. ste acakeet aeeciebes Fess ches enburonebeys 
Principles of Business..........ccccccessevcssecrsceecsceees 
i lake. cena wetarnbee babescaneuwenenneee 
Money and Bankking, .......ccccccccccccccccccccessecccsccee 
NE i ono sc aackinetioWnee babes ees tee 
Business Law of Bankruptcy...... ee aes 
Negotiable Instruments............. 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit. ine + 
Se Es ob nndhecue<cxenkesadenteeseatenachdusenaee 





PD dang haber ensvedudvadeedsinpsounesss ced ersisanebeseh 300 hours 
Associates and Fellows in Credit Students who 
ave been 


awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years of 

ractical credit experience become Associates of the Natioml 
Fastitute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the Senior 
Certificate and who have had five years of practical credit ¢- 
perience become (provided they are at least 25 years of age) 
Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


1 1 The educational work of the Institute is 
Organization under the direction of the Director’ of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed ofa 
board of four business educators and eight experienced credit 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 
Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 
chapters. 


Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute course 
Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receipe 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cam 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help ® 
produce better credit men. ? 


Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or look 
ing forward to it, remember that these courses will be of distin 
at to you in any business. When new policies are to be 
formed, modern business turns to the man who is tho 
trained in the principles of credit, for the man who knows 
knows business. 


Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation stone 
of modern business. q 
















LECTRICITY has done much to make homes safe for children. 
It has almost totally eliminated old-fashioned open-flame lighting 
—a menace that existed for many, many years. It has given the young- 
sters an illuminated Christmas Tree without the former fire hazard. 


Modern invention has brought many other safeguards against the 


dangers of fire. Protect your children by using them—especially those 
that lessen the use of matches. 


Have electric flash-lights handy for searching in closets, storerooms 
and cellars; and electric lighters for smokers’ use. Avoid open ash- 
trays that may leave smouldering cigarette-ends exposed to drafts and 
to contact with inflammable materials. 


Whenever you buy anything for your home, consider its safety 
from the fire standpoint. 


The North America Agent can advise you on modern, practical 
methods of protecting your home against fire. Consult with him. 


“*The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792” 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


vrife practically every forr ASC melir: ‘ pt Vc 





Look for the 
RED ROYAL SHIELD 


(Oo fi .~ LECTRICITY — largely _ re- 
: sponsible for the present era 
of efficiency and luxury has 
given us the radio, X-ray and many 
other devices unknown to our fore- 
fathers. 
While increasing infinitely the com- 
forts’ and well being of millions, 
this great force has extended also 
the hazards attendant upon its use. 
But insurance, another ingenious 
contrivance of man, provides for 
security in the full enjoyment of 
his achievements. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTB 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES q 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA, BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, : 
William Mackintosh. Mer. Milton Dargan, Mer. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mer. H. R. Burke, 
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